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This is a volume not copied or imitated from other books, 
but showing the author’s peculiar mark,— prodigal in 
thought, parsimonious of words. Everywhere in it the lan- 
guage is chosen by the ideas which it sets forth and never 
overlays or obscures. It is solid and lucid, a crystal palace 
on the page. It is a building, not a flame ora stream. Dr. 
Hedge is a traveller on the main road and highway, and does 
not digress. There are no by-paths in his broad course. 
Only of great things does he treat, and the handling always 
matches the theme. ‘The expression is not what by chance 
or accident it might become, but what it needs must be in 
each case. Dr. Henry Ware, Jr., said he found the pen an 
aid in leading on what he wrote. James Freeman Clarke 
spoke of the many suggestions that rose to him, as he went 
along, out of his paper and ink. No such adventurer was 
Dr. Hedge. What the miner calls finds rarely happened to 
him. His conclusions were predestined and reached by nec- 
essary steps. He did not roam, but marched. If he thus 
missed of romance, he yet rendered substantial results. As 
painters and sculptors block out their work in every part, 
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and the architect has a plan omitting no detail, so all the 
proportions of his subject were fixed in his mind and un- 
folded by his hand. In this massive and majestic manner, 
more than any other theologian of our time, he recalls 
Daniel Webster’s political style. Senator Peleg Sprague, 
having heard Webster’s reply to Hayne, was struck less by 
its supreme eloquence than by the steady advance of its 
argument against the nullifier, like a resistless fate. There 
is a royal progress to a predetermined goal in Dr. Hedge’s 
periods, which allows but little curiosity as to what can be 
brought up against what he says. Nor does this satisfaction 
come from his not taking sides, but from his seeing and 
justly representing all sides, while pitching his own position 
as clearly as any military commander’s on the battle-field. 
Like a Napoleon or Grant, he assails and reduces one strong- 
hold after another till it is plain what situation can be held, 
indeed. So he is not a partisan, but a surveyor of the 
whole scene of sectarian disputes. Impartial reflection and 
judicial decision are his uniform traits. An eminent journal- 
ist voiced his discontent with a famous emotional preacher 
by declaring he wanted his head to be addressed as 
well as his heart. Dr. Hedge does not slide over difficul- 
ties, like a skater not stopping on thin ice, or take for 
granted any foreordained church creed. “Reason in Relig- 
ion,” one of his titles, is the truth at which he aims. Popu- 
larity he does not seek, but pleads before that higher court 
of intelligence through which alone, for the public, wisdom 
is by degrees distilled. Yet his views are presented in a 
way so perspicuous and concise that they will win from 
those who read to be instructed rather than amused a wide 
and growing regard. On the table he sets food, and not 
froth; and all persons who want matter to assimilate to 
their spiritual frame will seldom meet with a host by 
whom they can be better served. To such he should be 
introduced. 

He is a master in philosophy and a critic unsurpassed, but 
he clarifies all that he expounds. With his logic his rhet- 
oric keeps pace. He described an effort of Dr. Bellows as 
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“a cyclone of speech.” In his own delivery there was no 
rush, but a perfect poise. The atmosphere seemed full of his 
abiding words. The man was so rational and comprehen- 
sive in his statement that by no rejoinder could he be over- 
set. He “stood a pillar” of church; and his speeches with- 
out notes excelled even all that he prepared for the desk. 
His utterance, like some ocean waters, is alike transparent 
and deep. He explains the German schools of metaphysics, 
leaving out that “aridity” with which Emerson was vexed. 
He carries a miner’s torch as he goes, and is as lucid in his 
preaching as he is clear when he profoundly explores. His 
last publication abounds in the happy phrases that charac- 
terize all his writing and are native to the soil of his mind. 
Amid the flood of commonplace, parrot-like repetitions, bor- 
rowed by one author from another, it is refreshing to be 
saluted with the indigenous composition of a man all whose 
terms savor of his own conviction and carry his authentic 
sense. Perhaps, therefore, now that he is gone, we may be 
permitted an attempt to delineate the manner of man he 
was. 

When an artist, instead of painting a picture, would 
indicate the features of a landscape or human figure, he 
puts on his canvas a few dots or a series of lines. Of 
my imagined sitter I offer but a sketch, and simplicity is 
the first trait in him I note. Matthew Arnold character- 
izes Homer as a writer by this same quality as distin- 
guished from simpleness, in which self-consciousness is im- 
plied. I would name the same attribute in a man in whom 
no adulteration could be found. Not airy was he, but at- 
mospheric. Something stately in the pulpit and on the page 
distinguished him. He was, however, without taint of per- 
sonal assumption or pretence. His thoughts and his periods 
had a natural pomp, and went by platoon instead of single 
file. But this fine show was the necessary grandeur of his 
method. He forgot the splendor of the performance, and 
was never sensible of the halo around his head, being bent 
on the integrity of his conception and the clearness of 
his speech. Not a spare thread or morsel of padding 
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could be detected in his pregnant words. His paragraphs 
stand like statues in the public square. His ideas cohere 
by their intrinsic fitness, like those heavy stones in ancient 
temples that needed no mortar and were separated as by 
hair-breadths. In his pulpit he was persuasive, and on the 
platform he was temperate, because he was so simple and 
direct in his spirit and aim. 

His sincerity, too, I note, although it seems scarce more 
than asupplement. A man may easily be simple when there 
is no temptation to duplicity, and yet double like a fox to 
escape danger, as the genuineness of a signature has some- 


times been denied when it involved the person signing in 
some disrepute or worldly loss. Sincerity consists in holding 
to one’s declarations and opinions under fire of reproach, 
against odds of opposition or bribes of seduction, without 
fear or favor for friends or foes. To borrow a photographic 


image, it is like the negative brought by chemical tests 
into positive form. Dr. Hedge was a fair judge, not only 
of others, but of himself. Once, when he feared a possible 
bias in his own estimate of a nominee, he was absent him- 
self, and declined to vote. Therefore, he could not belong 
to a sect, because, to be sectarian, one must be insincere, 
a granter of propositions, a compromiser with error, and a 
sinker of doubts for the sake of party promotion or of that 
enlivening sympathy which is like sitting by a warm hearth. 
He was ingenuous, not counting the cost. He troubled and 
alarmed some with whom he was in general good fellow- 
ship by the independence with which he started away from 
conclusions that had in some conclave been stereotyped. 
For any dogmatic measure his honor was too large. When 
a powerful man was demanded for secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Dr. George Putnam said, No, 
a powerful man now would break us all to pieces. Dr. 
Hedge admired this frankness. For a weak harness he 
thought there must be a moderate horse, precious as may 
be the load ta be drawn. A complete sincerity was in his 
theology. He bowed to no party yoke. When Dr. Hunt- 
ington receded suddenly from the Unitarian faith, his 
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theological reasons for departure were criticised, if not ex- 
ploded, in the Christian Examiner by Dr. Hedge in perhaps 
the most thorough controversial article that periodical ever 
contained. But Dr. Huntington was by his critic blamed 
not because he espoused the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
that he did not comprehend aright that of which he wrote! 
Dr. Hedge was Trinitarian himself. He judged that not 
Arius, but Athanasius, was the true Christian interpreter ; 
and he held to a Trinity that could not be rejected, but 
must be maintained, although not justly put into any cur- 
rent creed. But no view of a threefold Deity could the 
Unitarian denomination endure, and so he stood betwixt 
the two hosts in conflict alone. He illustrated thus the 
real thinker’s strength, and proved himself no reporter of 
others’ opinions, but the author of his own acts and 
thoughts. Not by profession, but in reality, he was sincere. 

Fairly to Dr. Hedge, we must mention, moreover, that 
veracity which is sincerity purged of error and raised to the 
highest power. The bigot and fanatic may be sincere, but 
they are narrow, too, untruthful and malign. The man I 
describe had breadth, or, in Arnold’s proverb, “sweetness 
and light.” Inaugurated as teacher in the Divinity School 
at Cambridge, he recognized at the outset a true principle in 
that worship of the Virgin Mary which the Romish Church 
insists on and Protestants have so often, and with such 
relish of severity, denounced, woman-worship being like 
man-worship in their eyes. But, inquired Hedge, must 
not the feminine as well as the masculine element be 
owned in God? Is the pronoun he, and not she, divine? 
The individual virgin mother of Jesus, so long on earth 
unseen, represents womanhood as part of the eternal image 
in which we are made. Is it on the score of gender that 
man tyrannized over woman so long? Was Milton correct 
in saying, “ He for God only, she for Godin him”? Our 
children are prophets sometimes. A little boy asked his 
mother if God were better than his father, and she an- 
swered, “ Yes.” “Is there, then,” he rejoined, “a mother 
better than you?” It is a pertinent question. Through 
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adoration of the Virgin the gentler virtues have flourished. 
On woman’s half in the pattern of Deity they largely de- 
pend. To Father and Mother in heaven Theodore Parker 
addressed his prayers. Dr. Hedge liked to speak of the 
“Eternal Child.” No doubt the offspring of the Infinite is 
everlasting. But no single Son of God was from the begin- 
ning born. The family in the house of many mansions who 
can date or count? They are innumerable as the sands or 
the stars. 

So the man we portray was Catholic, if not ecclesiasti- 
cally, yet in the etymological sense. He resisted papal 
claims; but he honored the mother church, which, he said, 
after all Luther’s defiance, sucked the reformer in. With 
judgments decisive in a mind made up, he was modest and 
unambitious, and did not browbeat or domineer, although, 
without knowing it, he could show the bearing of a king. 
It was but the gravitation of a conscientious, potential, and 
somewhat ponderous mind, unsurpassed in its learning and 
alike candid and unbound. Catholicity was his innate 
tendency. He shrank from secession, political or religious. 
He loved freedom, but found no zest in organized dissent. 
To the magnified martin-boxes of village churches, with 
their handfuls of worshippers feebly supporting many kinds 
of worship, he would prefer a great, all-including temple of 
praise. ‘Taylor, the Bethel preacher, seeing the little spires 
sprinkled through a country town, remarked that the people 
were at war. Accordingly, Dr. Hedge was not pleased 
with what he thought the unnecessary splitting of the great 
liberal body into Radical Clubs and Free Religious Associa- 
tions and Western Conferences antagonizing those at the 
East. Without such subdivisions liberty, he affirmed, had 
room. He would not repress freedom, but conjoin freemen 
in a unity real as well as in name. 

But of more import are his speculations, beyond questions 
of local expediency, in relation to that Being he continually 
aspired to and revered. Wise or not, his deliverances were 
frank always on this theme. When Emerson said, “Why 
not call that Being Jt?” and the present writer objected, 
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Hedge coincided with Emerson, as Alcott could not. What 
a poor refuge we find in considering God as neuter, because 
we are afraid lest, like Swedenborg, we shall make him to 
bea man! But Dr. Hedge did not consider the Deity per- 
sonal at all in any such way as to be able to say J. <A con- 
scious ego, he judged, must be finite and limited by other 
egos manifold. At a Ministers’ Institute he held forth his 
notion of the divine impersonality, to many of his hearers’ 
somewhat comfortless surprise. But his argument pre- 
sented an essence or existence transcending creation and 
coextensive with that universe whose immensity draws hom- 
age and stirs a sense of the sublime. Dr. Bellows, however, 
founder and presiding officer of the Institute, assured me 
he loved to hear Dr. Hedge on other than the highest 
hemes. But Dr. Hedge told me that he must go beyond 
Martineau in stripping off the rags of a traditional Jehovah 
from the Hebrew books. We speak of God and Nature. 
But nature with him was no synonyme for God. God he 
styled the moral supreme, and not responsible for many 
human and natural facts which affront our idea of what 
is just and good. He was an optimist in thinking this 
the best world we could get, yet he was a dualist noting a 
penumbra of pessimism on the bright orb of our earthly 
day. He agreed with Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann 
that the surface of life is pleasure and its centre pain. 
Many a thing he would abjure. So, after all, God in his 
philosophy was no thing, and not consistently It: not neu- 
tral, but in man and woman, yet not in either alone, but in 
both. The two not apart, but combined, are needed to tell 
truth, enact duty, and preserve life. 

Whatever in any particular body is personal must be 
finite. But may we suggest that the impersonal, so far 
from relieving us of the limitation, increases it by descend- 
ing from the soul to the creature and the clod, and thus 
making our prison only more close? There is a personality 
or omnipersonality without bounds. The impersonal cannot 
be identified with the immeasurable or made to consist with 
spirit and life. It is nonentity and death. God must in 
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some sense be personal if he be at all, and without his per- 
sonality no person besides could exist from his inspiration 
or be embraced by his love. No such deprivation or defi- 
ciency, but only super-personality, did Dr. Hedge mean. 
But in some degree not unlike ours must it be, else there 
could be no apprehension of it in our breast or mutual in- 
dwelling of the human and the divine. As Dr. Frothing- 
ham said, he worshipped the popular God, so Dr. Hedge 
had an exoteric as well as an esoteric view. He favored the 
use of a liturgy, not as expressing his inmost thought, but 
as true and lawful for a language of communion, to bring, 
as Bushnell said, a congregation into activity. But he was 
incapable of wearing any cloak to conceal the thought he 
was ready to avow. He had no policy as of ground-glass on 
the windows of his mind. His soul was without subter- 
fuge. Difficulties in the way of any theory, however dear 
to him, he did not smooth over, cover up, or deny. The 
force of any objection he was ready to admit. If there were 
two sides to a question, he did not aver there was but one. 
He left antinomies to confront each other, awaiting the time 
when they might be solved. 

On the point of personal immortality he had also an 
interior faith of his own, and declined to accept the pictures, 
predications, and presumptions of a place called heaven, 
which pass in Scripture imagery, or are declaimed resonantly 
from the pulpit to the pew. He believed in the immortality 
of spirit, whatever might become of the mortal accompani- 
ment. 

When one asked Abraham Lincoln if he credited a future 
life, he answered, “ For all or for none.” Such a creed 
is in contrast with that which Cicero cites and seems 
to indorse of a celestial lot for great, but not for little, 
souls. Dr. Hedge inclined to the view that only such as 
live nobly now might hope to survive. Dr. Bushnell’s 
impression, as he informed me, was that there was no 
warrant of eternal life hereafter for such persons as had 
failed of it here. Dr. Hedge made the title to continuance 
to lie in character, not in gifts. Genius, even like Shake- 
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speare’s, he considered to be an accident compared with the 
faithfulness of a holy and devoted will. The fire of hell 
was to him a misconstrued figure of speech. Among the 
supreme authors, Dante, with the terrible scenes of the 
“Inferno,” gave him the least delight. In the trend of his 
reflection, Goethe, with his sinner-saving humanity, filled 
a larger space. The width of his understanding is hard to 
measure, its comprehension was so divergent and vast. His 
mind was like a monolith, standing firm on its base, its sides 
cut throughout with the diverse or opposite inscriptions 
fitted to the design with which it was with solemn and 
colossal amplitude reared, having a sombre tint to heighten 
its charm, shining in the open space, and altogether, in its 
beauty and grandeur, devoid of gloom. He was many-sided 
and manifold. There are men, like mountains, which we 
must go round to take in. Dr. Beecher swore by the West- 
minster Catechism, so he told his Cincinnati prosecutors, but 
interpreted as Andrew Jackson construed the Constitution, 
—by himself. Dr. Bushnell never saw a theological formula 
he could not swallow. Dr. Hedge was Unitarian and 
Trinitarian, Transcendental and Experiential, Unionist and 
Abolitionist, reserving the right of criticism, and unable to 
commit himself, as Christ did not, to any league or club, 
even censuring conduct or speech of philanthropists which 
was unjust and therefore without use. He was a lover and 
seeker and, according to his strength and opportunity, doer 
of the truth. 

I have tried to portray him by personal recollections as 
well as from his public manifestations, moved to my essay 
by a persuasion that he was greater than the community he 
lived in knew. He excelled the stature of not a few more 
noted men. His candor was of so lustrous a stamp that no 
praise of him not as honest as his own word would have 
any worth in his eyes. A eulogy for one of his birthdays, 
describing his character as powerful, he repudiated as not 
deserved. He was serious and magnanimous, with a racy 
humor in his talk which was caught by his pen. He speaks, 
but does not sing; he etches, but does not paint; he carves 
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without ornaments, and goes not roundabout, but plainly to 
the point. He has his object always in sight, and suffers no 
curving deviation or crooked line. His pages are not like 
colored photographs, but have perfect form. Yet they are 
vehicles of so much generosity and lofty sentiment, as well 
as wise instruction, that they kindle with the topics they 
illuminate, and arrest our attention to be not only read, 
but perused. If the contents of a book be the substance 
which the writing is a vessel to convey, this author gives 
us “apples of gold in dishes of silver.” What he was con- 
vinced of and attested has this value, that he was unswayed 
by any motive of interest, regard for reputation or for great 
names. His pen was no hack for any denominational job. 
He was never subsidized or suborned. He was no echo, but 
a voice. Like Channing and Martineau and Parker, he 
found not the transient alone, but the permanent in Chris- 
tianity. A Christian confessor, he believed the confession 
is still in order and should continue to be made. Like 
Paul, he saw his parentage in the past. 

Talents propagate, or inherit, like animals or plants. 
Wordsworth has a germ from Coleridge, Emerson is fructi- 
fied by Carlyle, Carlyle derives from Goethe, and Goethe, 
the prince of lyric poets, lights his torch, as Hedge said, at 
the sun. Hedge’s own hymns show, like Goethe’s, a Greek 
flavor, and are not sentimental or of the romantic school. 
He preferred the old literature to the new. But, like one 
who starts back for a longer leap, his retrospect was for 
progress in society and politics as in art of every sort. He 
would proceed with a prudent economy in affairs of State. 
A vote, he thought, should represent a family, and not an 
individual member of the house. Easy pardon from impris- 
onment, as he maintained, keeps capital punishment in the 
penal code. Universal education qualifies for suffrage and 
is the antidote to crime. So he would substitute the 
classics for the cheap tales that abound on our tables and 
shelves. Even Sunday-schools, he said, should be supplied 
with select works of enduring value. He would have a 
juvenile literature not descending to the children’s capacity: 
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but lifting it to a higher plane. He thought their train- 
ing required in their faculties a tug for which no kindergar 
ten alone is enough. 

Dr. Hedge believed in historic evolution. A thing will 
follow its tendency, if it have any to follow, be the thing a 
mountain brook, orb of a planet, seed of a plant, an animal 
or @ man, an institution of State or Church. Continuity of 
the Church was, in Dr. Hedge, a paramount thought. In 
the great world-stream, this main affluent was never out of 
his view. He traced the ecclesia back to its Christian foun- 
tains and to its first pagan springs. He discovered its 
source in primeval human nature, and saw in it a river more 
important than the Nile, and deeper than any lake by 
African explorers described. He held the Church to be of 
more moment even than the spiritual issue from any par- 
ticular soul. Seciety surpasses individuality, and no man is 
equal to all mankind. Much from the press that commands 
our attention, as in Tolstoi and Ibsen, if it be not inspired 
by an evil, but by a good demon, seems to show human 
nature on its wrong or seamy side. Let us thank scientist 
or philosopher or well-furnished scholar who will display 
history and the community as developed or evolved, not for 
the worse, but out of sin and weakness into ever new de- 
gree of virtue and strength. Dr. Hedge thought the rela- 
tions of the sexes not established, and suicide a question 
in the world’s morals unsolved. If there be no betterment, 
and only deterioration for the race we belong to, we have 
no business here. The pessimist’s judgment were then cor- 
rect. Complete extinction would be in order, a boon or 
consummation devoutly to be wished. While, in the most 
popular fiction and drama of the day, social abysses are 
opened, but the heavens not revealed, let us be grateful for 
books composed to glorify the soul and cheer the earth. 
Let us rejoice that such authors as Isaac Watts and Walter 
Scott survive to aid our worship and add to our delight. 
Let us honor the students who, like Dr. Hedge, teach that 
the human race rises and ripens, and does not degenerate or 
decay. Of my tribute to him there is no need. Already in 
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this magazine long since has appeared a piece concerning 
him so piously conceived and justly wrought that it seems a 
monument on which, in this memorial, I but hang a wreath 
or chisel a word to own, although I cannot pay to its sub- 
ject, an almost lifelong debt. 

He has joined “the choir invisible” of which, in lines he 
recited and admired, George Eliot wrote, and whose descrip- 
tion he fulfils. We range him in line with those gone long 
before, such as Channing, and Dewey, and Walker, and 
Parker, and Putnam, and Peabody, and King, all his fellows 
and peers. In ability and devotion he was transcended by 
none. “I, too, am a painter,” said an artist, gazing at the 
pictures left by his forerunners on the wall. Hedge, too, was 
a worker in stuff, like Benvenuto Cellini’s, worthy of the 
design and skill. With those of his great companions and 
predecessorsghis works still speak in tones of equal cogency 
andcommand. There is in his intellectual motion a heaving 
out of unsounded depths, like the swell of the sea, from a 
fathomless bed, with crest rising ever higher as it proceeds, 
“Till the ninth billow breaks upon the shore.” 


“ Half his strength he put not forth,” 


sings Milton of the Son of God putting the rebellious angels 
to rout. Dr. Hedge’s essays imply reserved strength. As 
the wise virgins carried oil in their vessels with their lamps, 
so there was no end to his incomparable supply of learning 
to light up any question or debate. Convincing in his ex- 
position, he was unsurpassed in reply, and could be put in 
the wrong by no contradictory last word. Thus there is 
rich store of trustworthy reference in what he has produced. 
He was a faithful and true witness, like the one in the 
Revelation of John. His intellect had room, like a house 
of many mansions. What struck him in Goethe, he told 
me, was his wealth of thought; and he was himself like his 
great German exemplar in that respect. Goethe said he 
had but bound together a bundle of observations and put 
on it his name. Hedge was, more than anybody else, the 
Goethe of our time. In his court all parties had a fair 
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trial; and the impartiality of his judgment laid him open 
to the charge of inconsistency, when he was but just, like 
the great poet in this field and drama of the world. 
Whether Dr. Hedge writes a treatise or a discourse for 
the desk, he is in his language always conscientious and 
concise. Coleridge said a brick could be pushed from its 
cement sooner than a word from Shakespeare’s verse. The 
prose of Dr. Hedge has such fitness and force in his selec- 
tion of terms that by no alteration or omission could the 
fabric he weaves be improved. Nothing is superfluous or 
wanting in the sinewy composition which, in addition to 


the higher merits of conception, is to be commended for its 
rhetorical charm. 


SALUTARY ASCETICISM. 


Every formative period in the history of man is a period 
of disruptions and transitions: men break up or down in 
order that they may rebuild. The fact is one as old as the 
foundations of the Pyramids or the call of Abraham; as 
familiar to the thoughtful reader of history as the definition 
of a triangle or asquare. Yet it is one over which even he 
is led at times almost to weep, so sacred is the influence ot 
the past, and so deeply rooted in man is reverence for that 
which has served his need through long ages, and stood by 
him in his hours of stress. 

Every period of re-formation, too, is preceded generally by 
one of laxity. Man loosens his hold upon the past that he 
may grasp adequately and successfully the future; and, 
while the leaders of human progress are thus, as it were, 
girding themselves for the new achievement, the rank and 
file take the matter into their own hands and drag things 
downward towards their level. There is an interregnum of 
governors and leaders, and — power getting incontinently 
into improper hands — the interspace shows visibly a ten- 
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dency to degradation. Only the thoughtful are adequate 
to lead. And, while the thoughtful breathe, the thoughtless 
deflect the column from its straight march through the des. 
ert, having visions principally of wells and palm-trees and 
the cucumbers of Egypt. It is so always in all ages: here, 
as once in Sinai, in Greece, in Rome, in Florence. Let us 
endeavor to pursue the thought to some practical and timely 
issue. 

One of the most pregnant dangers to the American of our 
day comes from the ease and rapidity with which fortunes 
are being amassed. Men are entering upon a wider empire 
over material things before their minds and morals have 
been fitted for the advance; and, as a consequence, osten- 
tation and voluptuousness take the precedence of worth and 
self-control. To Aphrodite, and not to Pallas, is awarded 
the golden apple; and the (none of our spirits mourns, as 
of old in the vale of Ida, the destruction of her * tall, dark 
pines.” In every considerable city we see evidences of this 
condition. It reveals itself to us in our social pageants, in 
our civil and domestic — even in our ecclesiastical — archi- 
tecture. Men build for show rather than for beauty, and 
entertain to impress the beholder with their wealth rather 
than with their culture or their devotion. The sight of the 
edifices they build, of the social courtesies they extend, is 
not inspiring. At best they have but a sort of Midas splen- 
dor; and, while they cause in weaker minds a feeling of 
envy by their evidences of profuse expenditure, they are apt 
to excite in the thoughtful observer something akin to scorn. 

Dives has amassed, let us say, a million and a half of dol- 
lars in wheat or groceries or railroading, or in the mines, 
or by patenting some new culinary or mechanical conven- 
ience. He gives carte blanche to the local architect and fur- 
nisher to erect and equip for him a dwelling commensurate 
with the expansion of his purse. Then some three times as 
many as the house can comfortably hold are invited to its 
opening, and the local press reeks with columns of descrip- 
tion of its carpets, its hangings, its upholstery, its bric-d- 
brac, its pictures, and the dresses of the guests. Meanwhile 
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the city itself is the poorer by all this obtrusion of the 
Midas-like and vulgar upon public attention,— this upheav- 
ing of what is in reality only plutocratic mud from the 
depths of the social voleano; and whatever of worth or 
charm might otherwise have been contemplated or read 
about is lost. It is by such like steps that public opinion 
descends from the level of Fabricius to that of Claudius, and 
that people are led to contemplate contentedly what in a 
healthier epoch they would have blushed to look upon or 
execrated with horror. 

That the declension indicated is threatening to become 
wide-spread among us, certain facts connected with our 
sports and with the higher educational institutions of the 
country seem to certify. The results of horse-races, of ball 
games, of competitions upon the river, are known often to 
be decided upon beforehand,— one taking a portion of the 
gate-money or other perquisite, and another the purse or 
championship. And, ignorant apparently of its sinister 
etymology, the word “Corinthian” has recently appeared as 


a titulary prefix to certain of our yacht clubs. It is by the 
tendency of such vaticinal driftwood that the direction of 
the current is made known. 


Among the schools organized by private enterprise for the 
reception of the children of the wealthier classes, we meet 
also occasionally with one whose principal commendation 
seems to lie in its “selectness,’— a selectness, as it would 
seem from its prospectus, of price rather than of character. 
The bar which shuts out intending pupils is not the strict- 
ness of its discipline or the severity of its curriculum, but 
the steepness of its half-yearly statements. Fortunately, 
the number of such schools is small, and, were it not that 
they appeal to and foster a deleterious element already suf- 
ficiently operative among us, might be left to the fate of all 
meretricious things. It is detrimental to the common weal, 
- however, that any number of the nation’s youth shall be led 
to choose their place of education by its cost in dollars 
rather than by any intrinsic excellence, or to imagine that 
the having attended or graduated from a school the parents 
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of whose pupils pay a thousand dollars a year for the privi- 
lege, in any way elevates them above their less expensively 
tutored fellows. 

A more serious ebullition of the plutocratic spirit in con- 
nection with education is perhaps fronting us in one or two 
of our older and wealthier colleges, where, report tells us, 
a certain proportion of the students expend from four to six 
or eight thousand dollars each a year to gratify what they 
conceive to be their personal requirements. The looms of 
Lyons and of the East are laid under contribution for the 
furnishing of their rooms,— Italy, Regent Street, the Pari- 
sian boulevards, contribute each a share to the decking of 
their persons ard their walls; and in this huddling together 
of the products of the sybaritic instincts of many peoples 
the aim and end of life is apt to be submerged. Witney 
blankets, sheets woven in Belfast, and Lyons quilts are 
doubtless gratifying to the soporific senses; but let the son 
of Yale or of Harvard rather boast that he can accommodate 
himself to a blanket on the open hillside if his country 
sh 1 call him to it, or —if she will sleep the sweeter for it 
--to a bed of boughs under the window of his mistress. 
The test of a man’s worth is, after all, to be sought in his 
answer to this question: “My comrade, what canst thou 
bear?” And that is a wise philosophy of life which regards 
all unnecessary baggage on the way, like the Romans, as 
impedimenta,— hindrances to life’s fullest and freest em- 
bodiment and movement. 

Let our desire, then, be to shorten the list of that which 
we conceive to be indispensable to our existence; let us, as 
it were, fit ourselves out for a camping and tramping ex- 
perience of life; let us see that our bodies are certainly in 
their proper trim for the journey that lies before them, but 
also that we lay upon our shoulders no single handicapping 
or enervating burden. 

There is a lesson for certain of our youth in the spectacle 
alluded to in a recent popular brochure upon English life 
and manners by a countrywoman of ours, of a couple of 
titled Oxford undergraduates sitting down to their meal of 
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half-cooked beef, and bread and bitter beer, side by side 
with their fair guests who were sumptuously served, and 
putting aside all temptations to partake of bowillons, entrées, 
or even gooseberry tart, in order to win a boat-race. 

Let us think more of the Spartans than of the Seleucide, 
of Aristides and Socrates and Cromwell than of Tiberius, 
Sardanapalus, and the Merry Monarch; let us not forget 
that the flower of our American intellect went through Har- 
vard upon a more slender sum than many of her present 
sons expend annually upon their horse-flesh. There is noth- 
ing noble in parsimoniousness, nor is the res angusta domi 
necessarily the fountain of ethical and social sanitation ; 
“but parched corn and a house with one apartment that we 
may be free of all perturbations,... and girt and road- 
ready for the lowest mission of knowledge or good will, is,” 
says the wise Emerson, “ frugality for gods and heroes.” 


W. H. 
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MIND IN MAN AND BRUTE. 
By Prof. E. P. Evans. 


If we compare the latest achievements of Western thought 
with the results of Eastern speculation, we find in the doc- 
trine of evolution a striking confirmation of the genetic and 
essential unity of organic nature, which the theory of me- 
tempsychosis assumes. Occidental science has firmly estab- 
lished what Oriental metaphysics only vaguely dreamed of. 
The seemingly fantastic and extravagant assertions of Indian 
sages concerning the transmigrations of the soul, and the 
countless ages of its successive reincarnations in its upward 
strivings towards the goal of complete emancipation from 
material existence, are but lengthened foreshadowings and 
grotesque adumbrations of the doctrine of natural selection 
and progressive development through the struggle for exist- 
ence, involving perpetual adaptations to changes of environ- 
ment that have been going on for millions of years, and pro- 
ducing organisms in which the intellectual faculty frees 
itself more and more from the bondage of material condi- 
tions, and asserts with constantly increasing emphasis its 
supremacy over mere brute force.* 

Modern scientific research has not only discovered a mul- 
titude of physical correspondences — analogical and homo- 
logical — between man and brute, but it has also detected 
and brought to light many irrefragable proofs of their psy- 


* Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya school of philosophy, may thus be regarded, 
in a certain sense, as the Indo-Aryan prototype of Darwin. The problems which 
they endeavor to solve are much the same, and their methods differ only as the 
poetic and mystic genius of the Hindu differs from the positive and matter-of-fact 
genius of the Englishman. In Kapila’s writings, the Sankhya Pravachana Satra 
and Saénkhya Kérikd, there are many thoughts and expressions that would fit ad- 
mirably into the “ Origin of Species.’’ This famous muni discarded revelation and 
recognized no other final cause than great creating nature (m@laprakriti); and his 
philosophical system is characterized by native scholiasts as ntrisvara, usually trans- 
lated “ atheistic,” but really signifying “‘ agnostic.” 
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chical kinship. The more exact and extended our knowl- 
edge of animal intelligence becomes, the more remarkable 
does its resemblance to human intelligence appear. The 
attempt to discriminate between them by referring all oper- 
ations of the former to instinct and all operations of the 
latter to reason is now generally abandoned. Automatic 
mental action is known to characterize men far more, and 
the lower animals far less, than psychologists formerly sup- 
posed. In an hypnotic state the conscious psychical activ- 
ities of the individual, as regards the exercise of his rational 
and volitional powers, are almost wholly suspended and 
superseded by automatic movements and alien impulses of 
suggestion, over which he has no control. 

Indeed, there is strong presumptive evidence that con- 
sciousness, which is indicated by the simplest exercise of 
choice, and may be regarded as the distinctive peculiarity 
and fundamental element of Mind, manifests itself in the 
lowest forms of life, and is present even in protoplasmic and 
protozoic organisms. From this starting-point the process 
of development is gradual, but continuous, from the ameba 
to man. 

No psychologist has as yet been able to draw a hard and 
fast line between volitional, instinctive, and reflex actions, 
or to determine with any degree of precision what activi- 
ties are attributable to each. It is highly probable that the 
so-called self-determinations of the will are as mechanical in 
their origin, and as definitely fixed in their operation under 
the influence of motives of various kinds, as are reflex ac- 
tions under the influence of their appropriate stimuli. If 
we could trace all the complex incitements and impulses 
which lead the assassin to lift his arm and strike the fatal 
blow, we should doubtless find the necessity of the action 
as absolute and inevitable as the movement by which the 
decapitated frog raises its leg to scratch an irritative drop 
of nitric acid from its side. The argument in favor of 
human freedom, based upon an appeal to consciousness, has 
no validity whatever, since the forces, of which the act of 
willing is the resultant, lie outside of the sphere and beyond 
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the cognizance of consciousness. Back of the mere recog- 
nition of the fact that an action is performed in obedience 
to the will — and this is as far as the power of consciousness 
extends or can claim any authority — is the profounder and 
more mysterious problem of the origin and constitution of 
the will itself, of which consciousness can have no imme- 
diate knowledge and furnish no satisfactory solution. What 
aman will will to do, when acted upon by certain induce- 
ments or temptations, was prearranged long before his 
birth, not by the arbitrary decree of a vindictive deity, but 
by pre-natal influences and hereditary tendencies, facts of 
organization which may be subsequently modified by the 
social and moral environment into which he is born and the 
effects of early education. This is the truth which is sym- 
bolically expressed by the dogma of predestination, a doc- 
trina horribilis, as Calvin himself admitted it to*be, that 
loses nothing of this awful character by being transferred 
from the province of theology to that of physiology. 

It is true that we perceive an immense disparity between 
the highest human and the lowest animal intelligence ; but, 
in both cases, the manifestations of mental activity are, from 
a physiological point of view, the products of like nervous 
processes and molecular changes. If the operations of mind 
in man appear to us so variable as to be incalculable, and to 
render it often quite impossible to predict what they may 
be in any particular case, this uncertainty is due to our 
ignorance of all the factors and countless impulses which 
combine to produce them. In this respect, a mental result- 
ant does not differ essentially from a mechanical resultant, 
and would be found on analysis to be the exact equivalent 
of all the motive energies which enter into its composition. 
But these energies are so manifold in their complexity and 
so mysterious in their workings that it would be impossible 
for any intelligence, not endowed with omniscience, to de- 
tect and determine them. The fact that mental actions are 
unforeseeable is therefore no proof that they are not fixed 
and inevitable. Man is a free agent when he acts without 
constraint upon the exercise of his will; but there is no 
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such thing as free agency, if this term is used as referring 
to the origination of the will itself. The individual is con- 
scious of acting according to his wishes; but he is not, and 
never can be, fully conscious of the forces which cause him 
to wish one thing rather than another, since these are often 
pre-natal proclivities and idiosyncrasies, hereditary pecul- 
iarities of temperament running in the blood and remote 
from the domain of consciousness, or inbred predispositions, 
which in many cases he can neither know nor resist. 

An appeal to consciousness as a means of explaining the 
real nature of psychical phenomena is as superficial and fal- 
lacious as an appeal to the senses as a means of explaining 
the real nature of physical phenomena. Whether applied 
to the microcosm or to the macrocosm, the method is the 
same, and the inferences are in both cases equally unsafe 
and delusive. The psychologist who asserts that he is free, 
because he feels himself to be so, is, in his logical processes 
of thought, a survival of the physicist who maintained that 
the earth is a flat and stationary body round which the sun 
revolves, because he saw it to be so. To accept such evi- 
dence as final and irreversible is as fatal to the progress of 
psychology to-day as it was for many centuries to the prog- 
ress of astronomy. 

It is foreign to my present purpose to discuss the question 
of human freedom or human necessity. I simply desire to 
show that whatever considerations may be adduced in favor 
of either hypothesis apply alike to man and to the lower ani- 
mals. If Descartes declared brutes to be mere machines, 
La Mettrie had no difficulty, by following the same line of 
reasoning, in pushing his argument to its legitimate con- 
clusion, and proving the same to be as true of human 
beings. 

In plants, too, we not only detect rudiments of conscious- 
ness and indications of something like volition, but also 
discover traces of nervous organization manifesting itself in 
sensitiveness to irritation. Jnfusoria, polyps, sea-anemones, 
holothures, and other radiates distinguish between edible 
and inedible, or palatable or unpalatable objects, in their 
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selection of food. Their power of choice, so far as it goes, 
does not differ in the manner of its exercise from that of the 
most fastidious gourmand. The sea-pudding is, in this re- 
spect, the peer of the daintiest diner-out that ever stretched 
his elegant legs under the mahogany. 

The eminent zodpsychologist, Wilhelm Wundt, affirms, as 
one of the points which modern science has settled beyond a 
peradventure, the fact that the faculty of perception in the 
lower animals differs from that of man only in degree. He 
discovers between man and brute no broader and deeper 
chasm than between brutes themselves. All animated or- 
ganisms form a chain of homogeneous beings, which are 
firmly linked together, and in which there is no break. 
Even the immense intellectual changes which man has un- 
dergone, corresponding to the growth of his brain in size 
and structural complexity, are the results of gradual de- 
velopment, and not due, in any sense, to a new departure. 
An obsolete psychology, with its arbitrary divisions of the 
mental faculties into many categories, has always been fond 
of drawing fanciful lines of demarcation between them; 
but, now that we have come to recognize all spiritual life 
as a continuous whole, we must accept every living thing 
as a constituent part of this great whole. Drawing conclu- 
sions and forming judgments are elementary psychical pro- 
cesses, and belong to the very earliest stages of conscious 
life as the factors of the highest intellectual powers. 

Descending still lower in the scale of animate and organic 
existence, we find that the closest microscopic observation, 
with the help of the most powerful magnifying lenses, has 
not yet enabled the naturalist to establish a clear and pre- 
cise boundary line between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, or to set up a criterion for determining with any 
degree of certainty what organisms belong to each. This 
difficulty has led to the recognition of a third group of or- 
ganisms, or vital substances, called protista, which are nei- 
ther animals nor plants, but form, as it were, the homoge- 
neous and protoplasmic material out of which both are 
evolved. But even here the lines of separation between 
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protista and plants, on the one hand, and animals, on the 
other hand, are by no means distinct and well defined, prov- 
ing how gradually and imperceptibly the realms of nature, 
as we call them, all merge into each other, and have really 
no existence except as modes of thinking in the mind of 
man. 

These most primogenial of all creatures, the protista, 
although apparently mere clots of albumen without organs 
of sense or any sort of nervous system, are not only percep- 
tibly affected by light, but are also attracted by different 
substances, selecting those which they prefer for nutriment, 
and showing remarkable activity and even considerable 
energy and ingenuity in procuring their food. 

There are organisms which begin their life as plants and 
finally develop into animals; and there are others which 
undergo a reverse transformation from animals into plants, 
being at first endowed with locomotion, and afterwards 
becoming stationary and taking root. IJnfusoria are thus 
metamorphosed into alge. 

How a structureless mass of matter becomes endowed 
with sensation and the power of propagation, and is thus 
changed from a chemical compound into a living creature, 
is a mystery which neither the dogma of divine creation nor 
the doctrine of spontaneous generation suffices to clear up 
and make perfectly comprehensible. Only analogy can 
throw any light upon the genesis and evolution of organic life. 
We know that environing influences induce inorganic or 
amorphous substances to crystallize: why may not favoring 
influences also vitalize them? We observe that changes of 
environment cause many species of animals and plants to 
thrive, to decline, and even to become extinct: why may 
not environment, heat, light, moisture, and other propitious 
conditions have originated the first germs of life? If living 
beings were produced arbitrarily by a creative fiat, there is 
no reason why they should ever undergo transformations of 
any kind in consequence of changes in their external condi- 
tions, or should ever die out except in obedience to a de- 
structive fiat. The fact that they do suffer variations and 
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become extinct and are superseded by other organisms, as 
the result of a change of environment, would naturally sug- 
gest that they began their existence as products of environ- 
ment; in other words, that they spontaneously appeared 
when the proper originary conditions were realized. It is 
also in accordance with the theory of the spontaneous gen- 
eration of organic life that there should be no break in the 
continuity of its development from the lowest to the 
highest forms. 

Given a piece of protoplasm, and science is competent to 
derive from it all living organisms from the monad to man. 
The problem now presented to the biologist for solution is 
the production of protoplasm, or the discovery of the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which a chemical com- 
pound becomes sensitive and reproductive. 

We have already seen that amorphous matter, when acted 
upon by certain forces,— such as light, heat, cold, or sudden 
movement,— becomes crystalline, and that these crystals 
have the power of reproducing themselves. Water, if per- 
fectly at rest, may be reduced to a temperature below the 
freezing-point, and still remain fluid; but the slightest jar 
will crystallize it into ice. This phenomenon of crystallogenic 
attraction is a mystery, but, nevertheless, a well-recognized 
fact. Again, if a crystal is brought into contact with amor- 
phous matter under proper conditions, it propagates itself, 
converting the mass into crystals after its kind. The physi- 
cist understands the nature and process of crystallization 
as little as the biologist does the nature and process of prim- 
itive germination. If the conditions are present in the one 
case, the crystal appears; and, if the conditions are present 
in the other case, the germ appears. This is all that can be 
said about it. But the inexplicability of either process can- 
not be urged as an argument against its actuality. 

That a plant or an animal may assimilate elements from 
the water, earth, and air, and use them to build up its own 
peculiar cell-structure, is neither more nor less intelligible 
than that a crystal, when placed in a proffer solution, should 
change it into crystalline structure similar to its own. The 
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gradual development of a living organism out of undiffer- 
entiated plasma in response to appropriate stimuli, such as 
heat, light, moisture, and electrical energy, is as easily con- 
ceivable as that two gases, hydrogen and oxygen, should 
combine in the form of water, which again, under the action 
of heat, vaporizes and disappears as steam. 

In 1827 the Swedish chemist, Berzelius, declared that 
“we shall never be able to make in the laboratory any of 
the products of vital forces.” Shortly afterwards his pupil, 
Wohler, disproved this so positive assertion by the chemical 
production of urea; and since that time quite a number of 
the products of vital force, such as indigo, salicine, and ali- 
zarine, have been fabricated chemically, and sometimes in 
so great quantities and with so little expense as almost 
wholly to supersede the natural products as articles of com- 
merce. The synthetic chemist can even produce some of 
the crystals (quartz, rubies, spinels, and simili distinguish- 
able from real diamonds only by experts) which in nature’s 
laboratory it took ages to form and to endow with their 
peculiar structure and marvellous beauty. These facts show 
the progress which science has made during the last half- 
century in discovering the secrets of Nature and in imitating 
her mysterious processes; and there is no apparent reason 
why the creation of the products of vital force should not be 
followed by the production of vital force itself, and the arti- 
ficial genesis of the germs of life. 

Not only are the physical antecedents of psychical phe- 
nomena, but also the impulses and adjustive movements 
resulting in mental activity, the same in the lower animals 
and in man. Perhaps the most comprehensive classification 
of these impulses is that given by Dr. G. H. Schneider (Der 
thierische Wille, Leipzig, 1880), who distributes them into 
four categories: impulses of sensation (Hmpfindungstriebe), 
impulses of perception ( Wahrnehmungstriebe), impulses of 
conception ( Vorstellungstriebe), and impulses of thought 
( Gedankentriebe), or ideation. 

Back of them all, however, lies the great original source 
and efficient cause of organic activity and intellectual life 
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in its multiform manifestations; namely, the nutritive im- 
pulse (Erndhrungstrieb), or the craving for food. Every 
expression of feeling, every exercise of the will, every exhi- 
bition of intelligence in the lower animals and in map, can 
be traced to hunger as its fountain-head. From the press- 
ure of hunger and the desire to prevent its recurrence 
spring the love of acquisition, the systematic accumulation 
of wealth, the idea of ownership in things, or the general 
conception of personal property, which is the strongest 
cement of social and domestic life, codes of laws and sys- 
tems of morals, discoveries, inventions, industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises, scientific researches, and the highest 
achievements of culture and civilization. 

It is true that, as man rises in the scale of intelligence, 


other and nobler incentives to activity come into operation 
and act even more powerfully than the primal nutritive im- 
pulse. ‘The latter, however, always asserts and insists upon 
the priority of its claims; and not until these have been sat- 
isfied and the stress of hunger relieved, and in some degree 


permanently guarded against, does the individual think of 
devoting his energies to higher pursuits. Spinoza had to 
secure his subsistence by grinding his stent of lenses before 
he could gratify his love of philosophy and find leisure to 
work out the ethical and metaphysical problems in the solu- 
tion of which all his intellectual powers were engaged. It 
was the chief grievance of Xantippe that her husband would 
waste his time in getting up, according to what has since 
been known as the Socratic method, unprofitable * corners ” 
in speculative questions which brought in no pecuniary re- 
turns, and neither kept the pot boiling nor contributed to 
the alimentary worth of its contents. Still, it is highly 
probable that the nutritive impulse would have been 
stronger in the Grecian sage if he had been thrown upon 
his own resources for subsistence, and had not relied upon 
the sufficient persistency of this natural instinct in his spir- 
ited spouse to supply the wants of a modest Athenian house- 


hold. 
Parallels to this feature of the conjugal life of Socrates 
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are found in many a New England village of to-day, where 
we see the exuberant practical energy of the wife repress- 
ing the easy-going, wool-gathering husband, and reducing 
him first to a domestic nullity, and finally to a confirmed 
loafer and peripatetic philosopher, sententious and seedy, 
wise and worthless, loved and laughed at by all men. 

The final purpose of the nutritive impulse and of the 
various subsidiary impulses which minister to it is the pres- 
ervation of the species. Seeking food, fighting foes, form- 
ing friendships, sexual attraction, care of offspring, social 
feeling, love, hatred, fear, jealousy, cruelty, kindness, re- 
venge, deceit, “all thoughts, all passions, all delights,” are 
subservient to this one great end. 

Not only is the preservation of the species the aim of all 
the energies developed by animal organisms in their present 
state of being, but it is also the genesis of the belief in a 
life to come. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
springs from man’s unwillingness to give up the struggle for 
existence, even after the dissolution of his physical frame. 
It is the expression of his antipathy to annihilation and his 
longing to live and to develop to a still higher degree his 
spiritual powers. The soul is the ideal of individuality in 
its purest form, just as the gods of a people are its ideals 
of humanity in its purest form, although it may be, as Dr. 
Svoboda remarks, that ‘a soul which no one remembers 
is as devoid of reality as a god which no one worships.” 

Impulses of sensation are produced by immediate contact 
of the living organism with external objects; impulses of 
perception are called forth by seeing objects at a greater or 
less distance ; impulses of conception originate in the presen- 
tation of real but absent objects to the mind by the power of 
memory ; impulses of thought may arise out of the mere im- 
agination of objects or the simple apprehension of things not 
actually existing. There is, however, no break in this series 
of cognitive movements, from the most automatic reflex action 
to the most complex processes of abstraction and generali- 
zation ; nor is it possible to determine how far they are due 
to mental and to non-mental factors, or to draw a boundary 
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line defining the limits of each. We know that thought 
and emotion are always connected with certain molecular 
movements in the brain. Whether the cerebral movements 
are the cause or merely the concomitants of the mental mani- 
festations we cannot tell. All that we can assert is that, 
within the limits of our experience, the latter are insepa- 
rable from the former, and wholly dependent upon them. 

In the lower animals the lower impulses are predominant, 
and this predominance is used by Schneider, in a general 
way, as the basis of psychological classification. Thus he 
regards protozoa and radiates as sensation animals; the 
mollusks and articulates as perception animals; the ver- 
tebrates, with exception of the human species, as concep- 
tion animals; and man as pre-eminently a thought animal. 
Nevertheless, it is to be observed that man acts in obedience 
to all these impulses, and that the lower animals, which are 
usually governed by impulses of sensation, perception, or 
conception, may and do exercise thought, and are influenced 
by imagination and reason. 

Oken regarded the life of the lower animals as a sort of 
mesmeric state, due to the ascendency of the sleeping soul 
located in the liver over the waking soul with its seat in the 
brain, and classified them according to their supposed tem- 
peraments into melancholy, sanguine, and choleric. The 
first class comprises fishes and reptiles ; the second, birds ; 
and the third, mammals. Animals of the first class have 
memory and sensation only; those of the second class have 
perception, conception, and concrete ideas; those of the 
third class have understanding, intelligence, and reason, but 
not self-consciousness, which is the sole attribute of man. 
This classification, although superficially suggestive of that 
proposed by Schneider, is loose and unscientific ; and, instead 
of being based upon accurate observation, it is made to suit 
certain mystical notions and metaphysical theories. 

Children, savages, and the rude and ignorant classes of 
civilized society yield more readily than highly developed 
races and individuals to the lower impulses of sensation and 
perception, as is evident from their lack of self-restraint 
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when excited by the presence of desirable objects, and their 
disposition to gratify their appetites without thought of the 
future. 

Schneider maintains that squirrels, hamsters, and wood- 
chucks, in collecting and storing food, act solely in obedience 
to the impulses of perception and conception. Thus the 
perception of a nut causes them to pick it up; the concep- 
tion of their hole or burrow impels them to carry off the 
nut; and, when they have reached their abode, the percep- 
tion of the place induces them to lay it down or store it. 
Such an explanation, however, really explains nothing, and 
is wholly inadequate to account for the animal’s conduct. It 
does not furnish any sufficient motive for the action, and 
therefore leaves it as unintelligible as it was before. If these 
creatures exercise no foresight, and have no notion that the 
nut is to serve them as food in the coming winter, they 
would, if hungry, eat it at once; if not hungry, they would 
let it alone; they surely would not store it for future use. 
No squirrel is tempted by a fair exterior to try his teeth on 
a hollow nut, or to add worthless material of this sort to his 
winter supply of provisions. But, if he were governed solely 
by the aforesaid impulses, he would not be capable of such 
discrimination. The mental process which leads him to dis- 
card every nut that has not a sound kernel in it is not con- 
fined to a simple impulse of perception. The fact, too, that 
he does not merely pick up the nuts which he happens to find 
in his wanderings, but sets out in search of them, proves 
that the action is due to the exercise of thought, and that 
the agent is clearly conscious of the purpose for which it is 
performed. 

The propensity of the carrion-fly, on the other hand, to lay 
its eggs in putrefying flesh, which will supply its young with 
proper nourishment, is stimulated and directed wholly by 
the impulse of perception, and especially by the sense of 
smell, since it often lays its eggs on plants which have the 
odor of carrion, but not its nutritive qualities, so that the 
young perish from lack of food as soon as they are hatched. 
Again, the tumble-bug, on perceiving a small, round object, 
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is seized with an irresistible impulse to roll it, although 
it may be a piece of wood or stone instead of a ball 
of dung containing its eggs. But this sort of fatuity is, 
unfortunately, not confined to tumble-bugs. One meets 
with many persons in daily life who are easily deceived by 
outward semblances, think they know a round and rollable 
thing when they see it, and are constantly engaging in all 
sorts of foolish and unfruitful enterprises. In forming ties 
of friendship, love, and matrimony, and in entering into a 
great variety of social relations, young people are especially 
apt to be led by mere impulses of perception and conception, 
so-called fancies, which are often blind and irrational whim- 
seys of the most delusive and pernicious character. 

When a fox sees the bait of a trap, there are two distinct 
impulses immediately excited in Reynard’s breast,— the im 
pulse due to perception, which tempts him to seize the tempt 
ing morsel, and the impulse due to conception, which sug- 
gests the danger of being caught; and his safety depends 
upon the comparative strength of these two impulses. 
Under such circumstances, a young animal will probably 
yield to the perception impulse, and fall into the snare: 
whereas an older and wilier fox will most likely be governed 
by the conception impulse, whereby the sense of peril over- 
rules the strength of appetite, and thus escape. 

Feigning death in the presence of danger implies not only 
a clear conception of the impending peril, but also a remark- 
able degree of cunning and self-control in evading it. The 
theory of Professor Preyer that this simulation is simply a 
state of catalepsy produced by the paralyzing effects of fear 
is wholly inadmissible, and will never be accepted by any 
one who has seen an opossum “ playing possum ” or read 
Audubon’s vivid description of such a performance. No 
disciple of George Fox ever developed the power of passive 
resistance possessed by the opossum. The female didelphys 
is an heroic mother, and will calmly suffer martyrdom for the 
safety of her offspring. She can open at will the pouch in 
which she keeps her young, but no amount of torture can 
force her to do so. To get them out is as difficult as to get 
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a joke into a Scotchman’s head, and can be effected only by 
the same means,— a surgical operation. Hypocrisy (that is, 
“acting” ) is a trait shown by all weak animals in self-de- 
fence. Dogs are adepts in putting on an air of innocence 
when they are fully sensible of having done wrong, and in 
craving pardon by expressions of mingled contrition and 
flattery when their guilt has been detected and exposed. 

Birds and mammals, which live in flocks and herds, post 
sentinels, when they are feeding or sleeping or engaged in 
any perilous enterprise, in order to warn the community of 
the approach of an enemy. Flamingoes, wild geese, turkeys, 
gulls, bustards, crows, ravens, storks, prairie hens and prai- 
rie dogs, monkeys, zebras, wild horses, chamois, beavers, 
otters, walruses,— in short, all gregarious animals,— have this 
habit. The sentinels also show great discrimination in the 
discharge of their duty, paying no heed to harmless animals 
like a sheep or a cow, but sounding an alarm at the approach 
of a beast of prey ora man. Before migrating to any par- 
ticular place, spies are sent out to ascertain whether the 
change would be desirable or attended with danger. In 
Siberia deputations of squirrels go on such missions, usually 
in August, crossing dreary wastes, swimming rivers, and 
enduring all sorts of hardships until they reach the high 
plateaus of the pine forests. In a few weeks they return, 
report on the prospects of the cone harvest, and towards the 
end of September guide the whole squirrel community to 
the most favorable spot. The zeal of these emissaries in the 
performance of their task is shown by the bruised and blis- 
tered condition of their feet; and they appreciate the im- 
portance of their office as fully as did the men whom Moses 
sent to spy out the land of Canaan. 

It is also a curious fact that snipes, stilts, and other birds 
which frequent the river-banks and the seashore do not keep 
sentry themselves, but rely for security on the vigilance of 
the plover, which is quick to signal any danger. For the 
same reason zebras are fond of feeding near ostriches, where 
they are free from all anxiety, knowing that the ostriches 
are always on the alert and quick to scent the slightest sus- 
picion of an approaching foe. 
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That these actions are performed with a full conscious- 
ness of the object to be attained is undeniable, and can be 
explained on no other theory. Stationing sentinels indicates 
not only a high degree of foresight and forethought, but also 
gives evidence of remarkable moral qualities, as the expres- 
sion of individual self-sacrifice for the common good, or 
what in human societies would be called public spirit or 
patriotic sentiment. Sentinels and spies expose their lives 
for the safety of the flock or herd. It makes no difference 
whether they undertake this service voluntarily or are com- 
pelled to perform it: the existence of such an office marks a 
high development of the moral sense in the perception of 
the obligations of the individual to the community of which 
he is a member. 

Even cold-blooded sea-creatures know how to profit by 
associations of this kind. Little sea-crabs seek protection in 
the vicinity of the polyp from their arch-enemy, the squid. 
In like manner the pilot fish is safe from the attacks of the 
tunny in the neighborhood of the shark. Here it is self 
preservation, and not friendship, that forms the bond of 
association. It is the same with finches and sparrows, 
which take refuge from falcons in the aéries of eagles. In 
such cases, the weaker animal is protected by the mere pres- 
ence of the stronger, but there is no evidence that the lat- 
ter derives any advantage from the companionship. 

Usually, however, the relation is one of mutual benefit, as, 
for example, in what might be called the love of the hermit 
crab for the sea anemone. The hermit crab takes up its 
abode in the abandoned shell of a mollusk to which a sea 
anemone is attached. If it wishes to change its habitation, 
it takes the sea anemone with it: or, if it finds a suitable 
shell without a sea anemone, it goes in search of this com- 
panion, who both adorns and protects its home,— adorning 
it like a flower of rosy hue, and protecting it with its mes- 
enteric filaments that sting whatever they touch, and thus 
ward off the assaults of fish which would otherwise drag the 
hermit-crab from its shell and devour it. In return for this 
kindness the hermit-crab provides the sea anemone with 
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food. In this union each seeks its self-interest and secures 
its highest good. 

A queer kind of fish is the star-gazer, or uranoscope, so 
called because its eyes are on the top of its head and are 
therefore always looking heavenward. On account of this 
sanctimonious look it is also known as the “sea-parson.” 
This fish, which Hippocrates prized as wholesome food, 
probably because its flesh is especially offensive, and Kon- 
rad Gessner more than two centuries ago characterized as 
“very dreary and dreadful to look upon,” lives for the most 
part buried in the mire or sand, with nothing visible but its 
staring eyes and vertical mouth, from which projects a long, 
cylindrical, cartilaginous flap that wriggles like a worm. 
No sooner does one of the fry of little fish that gather round 
this supposed worm bite at it than it is seized by the treach- 
erous flap, and disappears in the pit-like mouth of the hid- 
den star-gazer. 

Now, as to the mental process here involved, Schneider 
maintains that the star-gazer buries itself in the slime in 
obedience to an impulse of perception, stretches out its 
squirming flap in obedience to an impulse of conception (7.e., 
of its prey), and draws it in again with the captured min- 
now in obedience to an impulse of sensation, but that it 
has no consciousness of the purpose for which it performs 
all these actions. The naturalist deems himself justified in 


this summary treatment of the psychology of the subject, 
simply because he is dealing with a creature of low organi- 
zation, and is unwilling to admit that its thoughts can be as 
his thoughts, even when there is a striking resemblance in 
their external acts. The most accomplished angler that ever 
whipped a stream obeys a mere impulse of sensation when 


he hooks his fish, although he may exercise his reason in 
resisting this impulse, and not respond to every nibble at 
the bait as an inexperienced fisher would do. For aught 
we know, the star-gazer may use the same discretion. Rep- 
tiles, birds, and mammals of many kinds, toads, scorpions, 
crocodiles, herons, crakes, dogs, cats, lions, tigers, and 
human beings lie in wait for their prey. The man is well 
3 
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aware of the purpose for which he lurks in ambush, and the 
same is true of the tiger and the cat. Indeed, all the way 
down in the scale of predatory animals, from the savage to 
the sea-devil and the star-gazer, there is no point at which 
the action ceases to be conscious and rational, and becomes 
purely sensational and automatic. In the higher organisms 
the higher faculties predominate, and in the lower organ- 
isms the lower faculties; but in all of them, from the high- 
est to the lowest, the action is the resultant of impulses of 
sensation, perception, conception, and thought variously 
combined and inextricably blended. 

A typical illustration of the illogical inferences drawn by 
psychologists as to the mental powers of the lower animals 
is furnished by an interesting experiment made by Mr. 
Amtsberg, of Stralsund, and reported by Dr. Mébius to 
the Society of Natural Science for Schleswig-Holstein, in 
1873. <A large pike, which was wont to devour the small 
fish in an aquarium, was finally separated from them by a 
plate of glass, so that, whenever he attempted to seize his 
prey, he struck his snout so violently against the transpar- 
ent barrier as to be quite stunned by the blow. Never- 
theless, he kept up these attacks for some time. At length. 
however, they became rarer, and finally, after three months 
of disheartening effort, ceased altogether. After the lapse of 
six months the glass plate was removed, and the pike swam 
about freely among the other fish without attempting to eat 
them. But no sooner was a strange fish put into the aqua 
rium than he gobbled it up. 

In the opinion of Dr. Mobius and other scholars who hav: 
accepted his interpretation of the phenomena, the conduct 
of the pike “was not based on judgment,” but was the re 
sult merely of “the establishment of a certain direction 0! 
the will in consequence of a series of uniformly recurring 
sensuous impressions.” But this holds true of all discipline. 
and is precisely the process by which the judgments of chil- 
dren, and indeed of the great majority of adults, are formed. 
There are hosts of persons who go through life constantl) 
bumping their heads against invisible walls and learning 
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wisdom — if they learn it at all—only by hard knocks. 
Very many lack even the perception shown by the pike, and 
do not know when a spiritual barrier has been taken away 
and the sphere of their intellectual activity enlarged, but 
continue to move along the line of the old partition wall, 
and never dare to go beyond it. 

In the case of the pike, the glass plate was simply the 
means of inculeating a definite idea; namely, that certain 
fish were not to be eaten. Every blow against the unseen 
barrier was an admonition and injunction on this point, 
and a vigorous enforcement of the lesson to be taught, just 
as a wilful child learns to let forbidden things alone by a 
smart slap on the fingers. To affirm that “the pike acted 
without reflection,” or that it was “a machine with a soul, 
which has this advantage over soulless machines, that it can 
adapt itself to unforeseen circumstances,” and that “the plate 
of glass was to the organism of the pike one of these unfore- 
seen circumstances,” is to make a terrible pother of words 
without sense, and to give an explanation that explains 
nothing. A machine with a soul is a contradiction in terms, 
since an organism with a soul ceases by virtue of this en- 
dowment to be a machine. 

Nor was it a “ mark of stupidity” that the pike did not 
eat the fish after the plate of glass had been removed, but 
rather an indication of docility and discrimination. The 
ability to distinguish between the fish that were not to be 
eaten and those that might be eaten shows close observation 
and the power of comparing objects and discerning their 
relations and properties; and what is this but judgment? 
A certain association of ideas was established in the pike’s 
mind by the intervening plate of glass, just as it may be 
established in a child’s mind by an intervening slap. The 
law of mental action is in both cases identical. In the in- 
stance adduced, it required months of discipline to establish 
this association of ideas, but it was so firmly fixed as never 
afterwards to be broken. The lesson once learned was not 
forgotten, and in this particular the pike’s education was 
complete. He was trained up in the way he should go, and 
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did not depart from it. It is precisely in this manner — 
namely, by threats and blows —that a cat is taught not to 
touch caged birds. The naturalist Lenz tells of an old 
tabby which, having been thus trained, imparted the in- 
struction to her kittens in the same way, cuffing them when- 
ever they approached the cage with the feline stealth indic- 
ative of felonious intent. 

By an application of the same principle, a horse is taught 
to stop at the word “ whoa”; namely, by attaching a rein to 
the animal’s foot and pulling the foot clear of the ground 
every time the word “whoa” is uttered. The horse is 
thereby forced to stop, and thus learns what “ whoa ” means, 
and acts accordingly. It is not necessary to suppose that 
such an absolute connection is established between the sound 
“whoa” and the pulling of the forefoot from the ground as 
to make the horse think of the act whenever he hears the 
word. If this were the case, the animal, on hearing the 
word, would not only stop, but also lift the forefoot. The 
procedure is purely didactic. The horse learns what his 
master means by “ whoa,” and obeys, but no longer thinks 
of how he came to learn the lesson, any more than a man. 
who in his youth was compelled to study Latin by the 
application of the rod, thinks of “the threatening twigs 
of birch” whenever he reads a Horatian ode or a Virgilian 
eclogue. 

The way in which many psychologists talk about the men- 
tal faculties of animals recalls Heine’s interview with the old 
lizard at Lucca. In the discussion which ensued, the poet 
dropped the words “I think.” “Think!” cried the lizard, 
with a sharp, aristocratic tone of profound contempt; 
“think! which of you thinks? For three thousand years, 
wise sir, I have investigated the spiritual functions of animals, 
and have made men and apes the special objects of my study. 
I have devoted myself to these queer creatures with as great 
zeal and diligence as Lyonnet to his caterpillars ; and, as the 
result of my researches, I can assure you that no man thinks. 
Now and then something occurs to him ; and these accident- 
ally occurring somethings he calls thoughts, and string- 
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ing them together he calls thinking. But you can take my 
word for it, no man thinks; no philosopher thinks; neither 
Schelling nor Hegel ever thought; and, so far as their phil- 
osophy is concerned, it is mere air and water, like vapors in 
the sky. I have already seen countless successions of these 
clouds floating proudly and securely over my head, and the 
next morning’s sun dissolved them into their original noth- 
ingness. There is, in reality, but one true philosophy, and 
that is engraven in eternal hieroglyphics on my own tail.” 
This lordly and disdainful attitude of the venerable saurian 
towards the human race is a witty persiflage of the anthro- 
pocentric conceit which perverts man’s views of his rela- 
tions to the lower animals. 

If a writer, with the critical acumen of Gervinus, asserts 
that the nations of antiquity “ took no delight in nature,” — 
and Schiller affirms that “ nature interested the understand- 
ing and excited the curiosity of the Greeks, but did not 
awaken in them any moral feeling,’ —if keen thinkers thus 
fail to get a clear and correct appreciation of the mental and 


emotional capacities of their fellow-men in earlier epochs 
and more primitive stages of intellectual development, how 
much more difficult must it be to analyze and estimate aright 
the psychical phenomena of animal life that lie still remoter 
from our own ! 


It is a significant circumstance that metaphysicians have 
never made any valuable contributions to zodpsychology. 
This is because they have always discussed the mental con- 
stitution of animals without having adequately observed 
their habits, or have endeavored to make such facts as came 
within their range of observation fit into some preconceived 
theory, discarding as worthless whatever could find no place 
in the systems of thought they were pledged to uphold. 
Wild speculation on a small amount of real capital is apt to 
prove as disastrous in the province of philosophy as on the 
stock exchange. 

Aristotle, who was perhaps less liable to this reproach 
and dealt more with positives than any of his contempora- 
ries, maintained, nevertheless, that heart-beating is a phe- 
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nomenon peculiar to man, “because he alone is moved by 
hope and expectation.” The process of reasoning which led 
the Stagirite to this absurd conclusion seems to have been 
something as follows: Fearful or pleasurable anticipation 
causes the heart to beat, and this pulsation can occur only 
where such feelings exist. The lower animals, however, live 
wholly in the present, do not look forward to the future, 
and are not agitated by pleasant or painful presentiments: 
therefore, their hearts do not beat. Such is the vicious circle 
in which the greatest logician and clearest thinker of antiq- 
uity allowed himself to be caught, through excessive confi- 
dence in the validity of syllogisms and the lack of a little 
observation. An Athenian boy with a bird in his hand 
would have put him to shame, and laughed his logic to scorn. 
Cassiodorus held that the life of the lower animals resides 
in the blood, whereas the anima, or soul, is a principle peculiar 
to man, and distinct from the blood, and based this fanciful 
theory on a false etymology: anima quasi dvawpa, id est a 
sanguine longe discreta, which would identify spirituality 
with anemia. 

Lactantius, in discussing the origin of error (Inst. Div. 
Lib. II. cap. 10), makes a still more subtile and strained dis- 
tinction between men and brutes. “ For we,” he says, * being, 
a heavenly and immortal race, make use of fire, which is given 
to us as a proof of immortality, since fire is from heaven ; 
and its nature, inasmuch as it rises upward, contains the 
principle of life. But the lower animals, inasmuch as they 
are altogether mortal, make use of water only, which is a 
corporeal and earthly element, and, because of its unstable 
nature and downward tendency, shows a figure of death. 
Therefore, the cattle do not look up to heaven, nor do they 
entertain religious sentiments, since the use of fire is removed 
from them.” Elsewhere in the same apology (II. 1) he 
states as a significant fact that the Greeks called man 
dv@pwros because he looks upwards. It is strange how much 
stress has been laid upon this false etymology (for the word 
means man-faced, and contains no suggestion of looking up- 
wards), what far-reaching physiological inferences have 
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been drawn from it, and for how many centuries poets have 
not ceased to ring changes upon it. Looking upwards is, as 
we have already seen, a physiological peculiarity of the star- 
gazer and the sea-devil, but not of man, who naturally looks 
straightforward, and can look upwards, as Galen remarked 
more than sixteen centuries ago, only by painfully bending 
back his head. The goose is infinitely his superior in the 
ease with which it can turn its eyes heavenward. 
Yet Ovid says,— 


“ Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram, 
Os homini sublime dedit, ccelumque tueri 
Jussit; et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 


Less than a century later Silius Italicus, in his epic of the 
Second Punic War (xv.), amplified the verses of his pre- 
cursor and prototype as follows : — 


‘ Nonne vides hominum ut celsos ad sidera vultus, 
Sustulerit Deus, ac sublimia finxerit ora? 
Cum pecudes, volucrumque genus, formasque ferarum, 
Segnem atque obscenam passim stravisset in alvum.” 
*. 


Racine repeats the same thought in the lines — 


**L’homme éleve un front noble et regarde les cieux.” 


and Milton embodies it in his description of creation in still 
fuller and more poetic form : — 


“ There wanted yet the master-work, the end 
Of all yet done; a creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sancity of Reason, might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest, self-knowing ; and from thence, 
Magnanimous, to correspond with heaven.” 


Cowper sings the same strain : — 
“ Brutes graze the mountain-top with faces prone 


And eyes intent upon the scanty herb 
It yields them,” 
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as though the hungry savage were any less “intent” upon 
the food with which he gluts his maw. 

Birds not only stand erect, but also, by the power of flight, 
free themselves more than mammals from bondage to the 
earth. “But,” says Steinthal, “however high they may 
soar, they still belong to the earth.” The same is true of 
man, however far , 


“ His piercing eyes erect appear to view 
Superior worlds, and look all nature through.” 


The ant is not inferior to the bee in intelligence because it 
crawls on the ground instead of hovering in the air. The 
owl surpasses man in the facility and freedom with which it 
can turn its head in every direction, but this flexibility of 
its neck does not contribute in any degree to the enlarge- 
ment of its mental horizon. Steinthal compares the brute to 
a piece of cloth fastened at all four corners to the ground, 
whereas man is like a piece of cloth attached at only two 
points, so that the greater part of it flutters intheair. ‘The 
influence of this power of free motion,” he adds, “in 
promoting the development of intellectuality, is incalcu- 
lable.” This rather vulgar comparison of man to a flapping 
sheet, recalling somewhat ludicrously the possibility of his 
being “two sheets in the wind,” does not illustrate in the 
least the point in question. 

Man’s superiority of bodily structure and constitution 
in respect to his mental development was very succinctly 
stated by Herbart nearly a century ago, as follows: “ He has 
hands; he has speech; he lives through a long, helpless 
childhood.” [Hr hat Hdnde; er hat Sprache; er durchlebt 
eine lange, hiilflose Kindheit. Werke, vi. p. 206.] The 
last-mentioned point has been taken up and most fully and 
satisfactorily worked out by Mr. John Fiske. Animals 
without hands, or prehensile organs that may by use be 
converted into hands, derive no intellectual advantage what- 
ever from an upright position. The penguin may have the 
habit of standing erect on its feet and flopping its quill-less 
wings for countless generations without adding in the least 
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to the size or complexity of its brain. The assumption and 
permanent maintenance of an upright posture marked an 
epoch in the evolution of the human race, only as contribut- 
ing to the differentiation of the hand from the foot, and to 
the development of the former as an organ of investigation 
instead of a means of locomotion. 

The form and flexibility of the hand and the extreme 
delicacy of the sense of touch, especially in the tips of the 
fingers, are the chief sources of man’s intellectual progress, 
so far as this is dependent upon his physical structure. The 
capability of grasping an object with firmness and precision 
and holding it with ease and exactness in a variety of posi- 
tions not only renders possible the use of tools, the acquisi- 
tion of mechanical skill, and the growth of the arts, but also 
exerts a direct influence upon the intellect by cultivating 
the powers of close observation and intense concentration of 
thought. It is by no means a mere accidental coincidence 
that many words used to denote operations of the mind are 
spiritualizations of the functions of the hand; as, for exam- 
ple, when we speak of grasping or handling a subject, seizing 
a point, catching an idea, and comprehending a proposition. 
These expressions, now employed as simple figures of 
speech, are records of real facts and natural processes in the 
early educational history of mankind, since it was by the 
frequent repetition of the manual action that the higher and 
fuller mental life of the individual was developed and the 
progress of the race promoted. 

The mental and moral value of mechanical labor as a dis- 
cipline for the young is now just beginning to be appreciated 
and to be assigned its proper place in pedagogies. The boy 
who has learned to draw a straight line has learned a lesson 
in rectitude; and in making a box or a table he builds up 
his own character, and gives it additional symmetry and 
stability. The influences which civilized the race in its 
infancy are still the most efficient agencies in civilizing each 
individual ; for, notwithstanding the hereditary transmission 
of culture, as yet every healthy child is born into the world 
more or less a savage. 


Vevey, Switzerland. 





Resurrection from the Dead. 


RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD. 
By A. W. Gould. 


Students of nature have recently discovered that there is 
no such thing as birth or death among the lowest of living 
beings: those beings are single cells; and, when one of them 
has completed its period of life, it does not die, it simply 
divides itself into two cells. Nothing of its old material is 
cast aside: there are merely two new beings where there 
had been but one. And each of the new beings lives its 
own life, and then divides in its turn. And so on, till a sin- 
gle cell has increased to a million or billion of independent 
individuals. Life can thus multiply itself indefinitely with- 
out birth or death. 

But, when we rise one step in creation, we find the first 
traces of death. In this higher stage the single-celled 
creature divides as before, but it divides now internally. 
The outer covering of the cell seems to have become so 
hardened by use that it can no longer be divided and fitted 
to the new lives. Therefore, it bursts; and the new creat- 
ures come forth, leaving the thin shell behind them, but 
fashioning all of its contents into their new lives. 

And when we climb another step higher, where the first 
rude organs begin to appear, we find the outer husk of or- 
ganized form cast aside at death. The new lives make 
their own organs. But all of the inner life of the parent 
goes into the children. 

Death, then, in its original form, is only the brushing 
aside of the old and useless material, the outer husk, the 
shell of life. It is supposed that, when life first began on 
this globe, it began with the single cell. As long as it re- 
mained in that low form there was no death; and, if life had 
remained forever stationary, this world would have been 
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forever deathless. But death was given to us that we might 
have life more abundantly. The covering shell, which was 
devised to protect the growing life within, soon cramped it, 
and must be shattered or laid aside if the life was to continue 
its growth. It became a prison to the growing life. Death 
unlocked the door of that prison, and life 


“Stole with soft step its shining archway through,” 


as Holmes says of the chambered nautilus. But, like the 
nautilus, life straightway built itself another house, 


“Stretched in” its “last-found home, and knew the old no more.” 


But still the life continued to grow, and soon its last-found 
home was too small; and once more it must steal through 
death’s archway, and build itself still “more stately man- 
sions.” 

It is through an endless series of such archways of death 
that life has been led from the “ low-vaulted past” up the 
long mountain slope that separates the single cell from man. 
Without death there would be nothing but single cells on 
this earth to-day. Therefore, human instinct is entirely jus- 
tified in feeling, as it does, that death is not the end of all 
things, but the beginning of new and higher things. Re- 
ligion has a right to believe in the resurrection from the 
dead, since Science herself has a faith full of such resurrec- 
tions. The whole past life of the globe is a resurrection 
from preceding deaths. 

Not every death is indeed a resurrection to higher life, 
but every death may be. Every death is an open door set 
before the dying creature, leading downward or upward 
according as its past life has been aspiring or declining. 
Death is the crucible, as it were, through which Nature passes 
all her products, that she may burn away the dross or the 
gilding of the past, and start each being just where it de- 
serves to go. Thus she is enabled constantly to select those 
that are fittest for the higher realms she wishes to people 
with worthy beings,— beings that have the strongest instinct 
for higher life. And each selection strengthens that high 
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instinct, till finally man has inherited it from millions of . 
struggling generations. 

Now this is not the fancy of mystical dreamers. It is the 
sober and accepted theory of scientific observers. Accord- 
ing to science, death has reigned from the cell to man only 


to bring forth new and higher life. Science says, with our 
own poet,— 


“ There is no death. What seems so is transition.” 


But, if this is the case in all the past till we reach man, why 
should he be the sole exception to the rule? Science knows 
no exceptions to nature’s rules. Nature is uniform. There- 
fore, in the case of man also, death must be intended to 
bring forth some higher life. That is the law which Science 
herself — this Daniel come to judgment — lays down for us, 
and we thank her for it. 

Science and religion, then, are agreed that there will be a 
resurrection from the dead. The only chance for a disa- 
greement is in conjecturing the exact way in which man is 
to rise again. Judging from the analogy of the past, we 
might think that his resurrection would come only in the 
new life of his children. In all the past death has been 
brushing aside the parents to raise the children to higher 
life. Death is still doing the same thing among men, and 
thus elevating the human race. The cry of the new-born 
babe is the ever-repeated trumpet of resurrection to higher 
life. And, if this is all the resurrection there is, our immor- 
tality will be in the race, and not in the individual. The 
individual will die, but the race will live and rise ever 
higher; and in time there will be on this earth beings as 
much above the present man as he is above the brute. 

There is no doubt that such a resurrection as this is 
strictly in keeping with the course of nature in the past. 
That is the way the resurrection of man appears, when we 
look backward. But it is wise to look forward as well as 
backward. If we should see some plant rise from its seed 
in the spring, unfolding leaf after leaf and thrusting forth 
branch after branch, we might think, when we had watched 
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it for a month or two, that, judging by the past, it would go 
on producing new leaves and branches forever. But, if we 
should visit it as autumn approached, we should find it had 
ceased to grow, and had begun to blossom ; and still later 
we should find it withered and dead. And then, if we 
still look backward only, we should think that this was the 
end of the plant. But a seed from one of its blossoms, sown 
when winter was over, would convince us that it still lived. 

And why may not the whole cycle of life on this earth 
have a seed-time as well as the single plant? In looking at 
the growth below man, we see, indeed, only new leaves and 
branches continually put forth. But to infer thence that the 
same process will go on forever is to neglect to look forward, 
is to forget that autumn is coming. For the geologists assert 


that the days of this planet of ours are as surely numbered as 
the days of our annual summer, and soon the earth will be as 
cold and lifeless as the moon is already. Therefore, life can- 
not continue forever on this globe. Even if there were time 
for one or two higher races than man to evolve, the proces$ 


must stop some time. Winter will soon be here; and then 
what is to happen ? 

Is it reasonable, then, to think that life is to end in noth- 
ing? that all the leaves and branches of the past ages, all 
the higher lives from past deaths, are to culminate in a few 
brief years of human existence,— just enough to rouse our 
longing for a still higher existence, just enough to enable us 
to gather a few pebbles on the shore of the infinite ocean,— 
and then plunge us into annihilation? “’Twere imbecile 
hewing out roads to a wall,” says Mrs. Browning of fleeting 
human deeds. And how much more imbecile to spend mill- 
ions of ages hewing out roads for the life of a whole planet, 
to lead at last to absolute nothingness! Dare we accuse the 
Creator of such imbecility as that? 

Such failure could be avoided if the life on this globe 
should some time change its process, if it should cease rising 
anew in the child only, and should produce a seed destined 
to grow again elsewhere. Such a change is strictly in keep- 
ing with the analogy of the life of plants. And against such 
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a transference of souls from this world to another science 
has no word to utter. The universe is full of worlds in all 
stages of development: and if human thought can be trans- 
ferred from mind to mind, if the power that sustains life can 
be transferred from sun to earth, surely whatever it is that 
inspires these frames of ours can be transplanted to any 
other home better fitted for it. 

But the question still remains whether the seed-time has 
arrived yet. Are we the race that should come, or must we 
look for another and higher race on this globe ? 

Ten years ago nearly all scientific men held a theory of 
heredity that made dreams like Bulwer’s “Coming Race” 
and Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” not inconceivable. 
According to that theory, whatever of moral or intellectual 
character human beings have acquired in youth, or before 
the birth of their children, could be inherited by those chil- 
dren. So by a careful education of the young we could 
bring on the millennium in a few generations, and in a few 
‘centuries could make angels of men as well as of women. 
But facts are forcing a new theory upon scholars,— a theory 
that makes the acquired character of the parents only an 
infinitesimal part of the child’s inheritance. He inherits 
rather the whole past of the human race and of animal life, 
so that, to raise him permanently, that whole past has to be 
lifted upward. 

When the Norse god, Odin, visited the lower world, he 
boasted of his strength. His host asked him to show it by 
lifting a cat that lay in the room. That mighty god put all 
his strength into the effort, yet he found, to his surprise, 
that he could not raise the slight creature. He could barely 
stir a single paw from the floor. When he was departing, 
his host told him that the seeming cat was a minute portion 
of the gigantic world-serpent that encircled the whole earth, 
and, to lift it, he must have lifted the whole earth. The 
wonder was that he had succeeded in raising a single 
paw. In like manner, the child is a minute portion of the 
vast earth-encircling life; and, to lift him, we must lift the 
whole past life of the globe. The child at his birth, is 
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already a thousand times older than the fabled Methuselah, 
and has the bad as well as the good stamped in his character. 
Though not totally depraved, as the childless Calvin as- 
serted, he is a young barbarian, even when born of the most 
cultured parents, as he would show if cast in infancy on an 
uninhabited island. If he is raised to civilization by educa- 
tion, it is only one paw that is lifted, not the whole creature. 
He is still three-quarters barbarian. His children will still 
be born barbarians, and even he will relapse into barbarism 
at very slight provocation. 

If this theory is true,— and it is rapidly prevailing among 
scientific men,— it indefinitely postpones the millennium, 
the kingdom of heaven on earth. It forbids us to expect 
any sudden transformation of the human race. Not even 
an Odin from Asgard or a Christ from heaven can lift it by 
main force. It must grow up gradually. To evolve a new 
race out of man will take at least as long a period as it has 
taken to evolve man out of the brute, and probably many 
times longer. So that this earth will hardly see any higher 
race than ours. 

But, besides this negative reason, there is a positive reason 
pointing in the same direction. The very fact that we are 
the first to form this daring faith in a destiny which tran- 
scends earth is in favor of its reasonableness. No other 
creature, so far as naturalists can see, has ever hoped to rise 
above earth at death. If all creatures had thus hoped and 
hoped vainly, then man might see good reason to distrust 
his own hopes. But what all the lower creatures have 
hoped and struggled for they have attained. All their de- 
sires have been satisfied here on this earth. Among them 
an instinct impossible of gratification is absolutely unknown 
to naturalists. Man is the first to feel a desire this earth 
cannot satisfy. The appearance of that desire seems to 
mark some change in nature’s process, some boundary be- 
tween the old life and the new. Man is the first to reach 
that boundary and catch a glimpse of the strange region 
beyond. 


“ We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea” 
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of immortal hope. We are the opening blossoms of 
the long growth of the millenniums. Like a mighty cen- 
tury plant of the ages, the life on this earth has been grow- 
ing in the past, its top climbing ever heavenward, its roots 
and leaves and branches, reptile and bird and brute, gather- 
ing from earth and air the store of immortal strength that 
was to burst into final bloom when the fulness of time 
should come. 

We are indeed told that man is himself only a brute, 
slightly varied from the other brutes below him, and there- 
fore can expect only their fate. But the botanist tells us 
that the flower also is only a shortened branch, its petals 
only transformed leaves. Yet that shortened branch of 
transformed leaves is able to produce a seed that shall live 
on when the parent tree is no more,—a seed so winged 
sometimes that the storms of winter may waft it in un- 
troubled slumber across the widest of oceans to unknown 
lands, there to waken to a nobler life in a fairer clime. 
Why may not we be a shortened branch of the gigantic 
reptiles of the past, our hands and eyes and brain trans- 
formed leaves from the brute creation, to produce the final 
seed of the great century plant, the soul, that shall be 
wafted in the sleep of death across a still wider sea to a still 
fairer strand ? 


Manistee, Mich. 
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A CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 
By Albert Walkley. 


It was in the quiet town of R., amid the hills of New 
Hampshire, that I met again this summer, after a separation 
of nearly fifteen years, my old student friend M. We had 
been students together in Divinity School, and at the end 
of our three years’ course we separated,— I to preach, M. to 
settle the question of what he was to do in life. For, though 
taking divinity studies, M. had not settled whether or not 
he should preach, or with what denomination he should seek 
fellowship. But it seemed to us students that, if ever a man 
was fitted to take upon himself the duties of the ministry, 
it was my friend. For he was a man thoroughly in earnest 
and deeply religious, with what might be called, for a better 
name, liberal tendencies. Remembering this, I very nat- 
urally asked M. what he was doing, expecting of course to 
learn that he was pastor of some church in the Western 
State which he had made his home. Imagine my surprise 
when he answered my question by telling me that he was 
in business. From what I could gather from our conversa- 
tions I do not think M. has become wealthy or is likely 
to become so. The same deep interest in the graver ques- 
tions of life, the same earnestness in religion and in the 
work and place of the Church in the world, are his as of old. 
If I were to criticise M.’s words, or even thought, either 
while at school or now, I would say he was too earnest, too 
intense. The world he took too seriously. He put one on 
a strain. 

He drew out of me the question: “ M., why are you not 
preaching to-day, why did you not enter the ministry? You 
were wont to talk about ‘a call to preach’: what has be- 
come of it?” My question, I think, caused him pain; and, 
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when I saw how it affected him, I waited,— not as if I had 
given it up, but was waiting for an answer. He perceived 
my thought, and said, “I will answer you.” He waited for 
some little time. We were both now in earnest, facing a 
grave question. It was one of the more intense periods 
in the lives of two serious men. I did not therefore hurry 
my friend to begin. 

And, by the way of parenthesis, let me here say that dur- 
ing the conversation I took no notes; but that night, when 
I reached my room, I put down on paper, so far as I could 
remember it, a conversation which deeply moved me. In 
this report (which includes, here and there, a few hints 
from other conversations) I do not aim to express my own 
views of our ministry. I try to help in the difficult task of 
seeing ourselves as others see us. For the criticisms are 
such as have actually been made. I simply put them into 
what I hope is a readable form. And, as I am not a writer 
of stories, the reader must take the simple facts, unpolished 
and devoid of that living touch which the story-writer might 
give them. 


I had been reared, runs M.’s story, in the old ways; and | 
loved them, so that it was the hope of my parents that | 
should preach what to us was the gospel. Indeed, I myself 
thought I had “a call” to the ministry, with its “ woe is unto 
me if I preach not the gospel.” This was no fancy, no light 
thing which I might easily put aside: it was one of the most 
real things in my life. This “call” helped to awaken the 
intellectual life in me, so that I began to apply thought to 
my articles of faith. The result was somewhat disappoint- 
ing. But I hoped, amid fear and trembling, that my 
thought and faith would find themselves at one when | 
went deeper. At the Theological Seminary, however, it be- 
came clear to me that I must seek in other quarters than 
the old Church’s Theological Schools the light I needed. 
With this hope I entered the Divinity School where we were 
students together. Yet I had not given up the purpose of 
trying to find a place in the Church of my fathers; for the 
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Bible was to me a living word of God sent through human 
thought and life to man. It glowed in its lines and between 
them with a spirit which made righteousness supreme and 
God the centre of all. But, without trampling into the 
ground every honest endeavor of my intellectual part, I 
could not deny what the critics had pointed out as to its 
origin and errors. In the Christ, too, I found a power which 
to me rose above the creeds,— Trinitarian, Arian, or Hu- 
manitarian. He did not for me fit into any of them, though 
he gave all of them such life as I found in them. I was not 
ready to dogmatize and draw fast lines. I was not able to 
fix bounds to God or man. I did not know where one 
ended and the other began. I had my doubts about all this 
bounding, whether done by the Trinitarian or Humanita- 
rian. I found in Hegel some help which I fondly cherished. 
The doctrine of the Trinity gave me warmth, whereas the 
unities of those who denied the Trinity chilled me. I felt 
myself trembling in cold ether. Yet to hang the world’s 
salvation on the theories about the Trinity was something I 
dared not do. Whatever truth there was to it lay in the 
fact that it was the key, not the puzzling lock. 

It was thus, then, I found myself at the end of my second 
year in Divinity School. I spent my vacation at home; 
and, while at home, I called on the Bishop of I. He gave 
me a patient and sympathetic hearing; and I, on my part, 
unburdened myself freely. Well do I remember his sum- 
ming up. The words are graven on my mind: “I understand 
your case perfectly. You have arrived, in a dim way, at 
your doctrines through a subjective process. The Church 
asks you to take her doctrines objectively, on her authority. 
Her doctrines are facts revealed to her by God, which she 
is to communicate to men: they are not the thoughts of 
men, arrived at either by thought or life. My young friend, 
it is not evolution, but revelation. Hegel is not a way to 
the Church.” Thus I was barred out: my feet were to walk 
no longer in the old paths. 

Please do not interrupt me. I know you are about to ask 
me why I did not take up the work of a Unitarian minister. 
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I will try to answer you; and, in doing so, you will permit 
me plainness of speech. There is much in it to attract one, 
especially one with literary tastes. It is indeed a charming 
work, but hardly an earnest one. The people, as individ- 
uals, attract one, but do not inspire. And is there a Unita- 
rian church, a Unitarian ministry? can there be one, or 
ought there to be one? But here I anticipate. Let me go 
back to the Divinity School days. During my last year I 
gave as much time and thought as I could to a study of the 
Unitarian position, with the result that I disregarded “the 
call” and went into business. AmI sorry? Yes; but I do 
not see that I could have done otherwise. For, to begin 
with lesser things first, it seemed to me as if the Unitarian 
churches lacked that permanent quality which entered into 
my idea of the Church. An air of uncertainty surrounded 
them. Especially did I feel this when in the West, where 
it seemed to me there were as many dead and buried, or 
dying, “liberal” churches as living ones. It was better in 
the East; yet there, too, churches were opened and closed 
at the will and whim of afew. The church's life and the 
minister’s position hung by a most uncertain tenure. Not 
only the preaching, but the existence of the particular 
church, was an interrogation point. And in this same line 
was something we younger men noticed and commented on 
with some hope for ourselves. It was this: we saw how 
easy it was for the fresh, untried student to get a call to the 
average church; and how, when a minister reached the age 
of fifty, the real uncertainty of and struggle for a position 
began. In the Unitarian body there was no place, as in 
others, for the older men,— the men of experience. They 
were simply to keep up the struggle for something to eat. 
And this in a church of Christ! 

And how was one to struggle? As the doctor does, add- 
ing bit by bit to his practice? No. Or as the lawyer? 
No. He had to candidate. And what is candidating? It 
is the application of the most selfish and worst side of the 
business spirit to the highest concerns of life. It is the 
culmination of the tyranny of the pew. In no religious 
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body has it reached the perfection found in “liberal” 
churches. Other bodies have their tyrannical bishops and 
assemblies, but the pew in the “liberal” churches is all 
these and more. It was thus it seemed to me then. 

No church spirit could grow out of such a life, no real 
church could arise. A minister, called to one of these inde- 
pendent societies, could hardly feel other than an insignifi- 
cant and dependent factor of a small institution. And, un- 
less he could find his way open into other fields, the larger 
_ man in him remained dormant. I was young in those days, 
but it appeared to me that the great men of the Unitarian 
churches were great outside their church work. I did not 
see how it could be otherwise. 

You will perhaps remember that we were accustomed, in 
our Divinity School days, to speak of the “liberal” churches 
as “the churches of the unchurched.” This cry was calcu- 
lated to draw one to the liberal ministry. It was the one 
real enthusiasm. The younger men and the more radical 
men really desired to see the Unitarian Church fill this mis- 
sion. But there was little to inspire them with hope. I 
visited the churches of the different denominations, and I 
found that the unchurched, when they did go to church, 
found their way into the evangelical, and not into the Uni- 
tarian churches. This I found true in every city I hap- 
pened to visit, even where the minister of the “liberal” 
church made earnest efforts to gather in these church or- 
phans. What struck me at the time as humorous was the 
zeal with which some ministers tried to gather in the un- 
churched, and the equal zeal with which the liberal people 
neglected their own church privileges. This anxiety about 
the unchurched, however, only affected the few: the most 
of the men in the pulpit seemed to underrate the church 
and its privileges. They were not backward in proclaiming 
that one was as good out of the church as in it. The 
people took them at their word, and stayed away. I re- 
member writing in my diary this: “I fear that the Unita- 
rian churches do more to unchurch the already churched 
than they do to church those now unchurched.” At the 
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time, I imagined I had got at one of the roots of the trouble. 
These new churches had outgrown many things, but their 
old notions of “election” still clung tothem. The many, 
ministers and people, believed in the elect; and in this in- 
stance the elect were the respectable, those of good family. 
The test was a kind of literary one, a semi-intellectual one, 
with a fair amount of old blood in your veins. This quasi- 
aristocratic spirit dominated these churches, and manifested 
itself in ways sometimes serious, but most often ludicrous. 
Now, on the other hand, as you may remember, I was dem- 
ocratic in my tastes and feelings: I believed in no elect, 
but in “whosoever.” I therefore found, when I thought 
of entering the Unitarian ministry, that I was to become, 
or try to become, one of an aristocracy with whose tradi- 
tions and aims I was absolutely out of sympathy. 

This feeling on the part of the churches of the “liberal” 
faith put them out of touch with the mass of the people. 
So completely were these churches out of touch with the 
people that they were often supposed to be dead. I re- 
member how the papers of the other denominations often 
raised the cry, “ Unitarianism is dead!” and how the Unita- 
rian papers returned answer, “It is a lively corpse.” At 
some festival, where the male members of the Unitarian 
host did congregate, since good speaking and good eating 
were provided, the Unitarian body did seem to be alive. 
The churches pinched themselves, and were glad to find 
themselves among the living. All this, at that time, looked 
ridiculous; but it only served to show how far out of sym- 
pathy with the people the Unitarian churches were. Now 
my aim was to answer the “call to preach”; and to preach, 
to my mind, was to carry a message to the people. 

I sought earnestly for “the message” the Unitarian 
churches had to give. In my search, I think you may re- 
member, I used to ask the students, “ What gospel have 
you for the people?” Some bravely answered, “ None” ; 
others, “I can’t say”; the majority answered, “ The gospel 
of liberty.” It was very difficult to get at just what was 
meant by this last answer. But the general thought seemed 
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to be that it meant the untrammelled application of the 
processes of reason to religious questions. A most noble 
work. But it had to do wholly with the head, and not with 
the heart. It was athing for the schools, not for the church. 
A church and a ministry have to do with “a message”; a 
school and philosophers, with a method of thought. My 
“call” was not to become a teacher of a philosophy, but a 
preacher of a gospel. Herein lies, to my mind, a great dif- 
ference. You of the Unitarian ministry are teachers of a 
philosophy, the ministers of the other denominations are 
preachers of a gospel; you are seekers, they are proclaimers 
of something found; you give information, they inspiration ; 
you analyze, as the botanist, the religious life which they 
cultivate ; you put into terms of the intellect the heart-life 
which they bring about. What wonder, then, that you are 
sometimes amazed at the doings of one another; that you 
laugh at the Methodist revival, and they in turn call you cold 
and heartless? It seemed to me that Channing was right 
when he opposed separation from the larger Congregational 
Church. You ought to have remained a school in the 
Church, and never attempted to become a denomination. 
With your present position you never can become more than 
a school, whether in the Church or out of it. 

And in my study of this claim that the Unitarian word 
was “liberty,” I came to this thought: that, when a school 
becomes a church, or tries to, it also becomes the most rigid 
of sects. I recalled the Parker episode, and marked how 
Parker was the real child of Unitarianism, and how his dif- 
ference from it was nothing as compared with the differences 
of opinion permitted in the older churches; and I marked 
how his name stirred anything but Christian feeling. I 
came from a church where, within certain limits and out 
of them, great liberty was permitted. I was therefore as- 
tonished at the bitter feeling this noble man’s name aroused, 
and that long after he had gone to a glorious reward. And 
at the time we were together in Divinity School a new man 
was called to one of the Unitarian churches of Boston. His 
first sermons attracted considerable attention, and brought 
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down upon him the severest criticism. This criticism came 
from the older and more respectable churches. And his dif- 
ference from any standards we could get at was infinitesi- 
mal. His sin was that he was not traditional. We con- 
cluded that, if he had personal power sufficient, he would 
win. And he did win. But I believed that the same per- 
sonal power would win a larger and greater victory inside 
the older and larger churches. 

Now, “ What and where were the Unitarian standards by 
which we were to govern ourselves?” became a most inter- 
esting question to me. My observation convinced me that 
there were standards somewhere. Were they to be found 
in the book? As unanimous “No” was the answer. In 
the schools? Again, No. In any of the numerous “ state- 
ments of faith” put forth by the different conferences? No. 
I gathered from my conversations with the older ministers 
that the standards could only be got at through contact 
with Unitarian people, and that there existed through tra- 
dition and teaching very definite standards in the minds 
of these people. One good minister, who had only been in 
a parish a few years, in a moment of over-communicative- 
ness, and while smarting under some severe criticism from 
his people, said to me: * The Unitarian faith can be got at 
only by doing or saying something the good people object 
to, and then hearing on all sides what you ought to do. 
The minister goes out full of the idea of liberty: the people 
hear him full of their notions of good taste, so that it some- 
times happens that between them they lick the platter clean 
of all earnest, religious life.” How much truth there was to 
his words I cannot say. You know better than Ido. But 
this I did discover: that there was a consensus, a fixed stand- 
ard, that men were tried by it, and some condemned by it, 
and that their condemnation damned them in the Unitarian 
Church more completely than was ever heretic in the older 
churches. Their fall, compared with that of other heretics, 
was the more pitiable, it was so silent and so irrevocable. 
They never knew they were tried until they were con- 
demned. Was it to be wondered at that I feared to cast in 
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my lot where I could not see clearly where I was going? I 
sought a place where I might preach the gospel which gave 
me life. I did not think I should be free to do it among 
your people. I do not blame them. It was a matter for me 
to settle. They were under no obligations to accommodate 
themselves to me. I simply did not think the Unitarian 
body was a church with a gospel or for a gospel. 

I was further confirmed in my conclusions by the great 
lack of missionary zeal in the Unitarian body. Other de- 
nominations twitted the Unitarians with this lack, and for 
it read them out of the Christian Church. They might 
have saved their pains. The Unitarian body cannot be mis- 
sionary except in certain spasmodic efforts. A church 
means self-sacrifice; a school, self-culture. A church gives, 
a school gets. A church says, “I come to you with life”; a 
school, “ Come to me and add to my life.” Preachers go 
out, scholars say, “Come in.” The Unitarian ministers, 
when I studied with a view of entering its ministry, were as 
zealous as the ministers of any other denomination ; but their 
zeal aimed at self-culture. They toiled to this end with a 
spirit as earnest as ever inspired a Xavier. They gathered 
around the libraries. Books, not people, interested them. 
They were Greek; and Boston, if to no other set of men, 
was to them Athens, dearer than either old or new Jerusa- 
lem. I thought they failed to see that the highest self-cult- 
ure came through self-sacrifice. My observation of men 
who went out of the other denominations and entered your 
ministry revealed to me the restlessness of these men inside 
your ranks. Their old zeal and fire had to be toned down. 
The idea they took in from birth, that sacrifice is the central 
Christian thought, had to be gradually replaced by the 
Greek idea of self-culture. It was, as I then marked, a 
hard process. In my young enthusiasm I was in search of a 
liberal Christian Church. 

Perhaps you can call to mind our conversations over a fu- 
neral which occurred while we were in Divinity School. The 
deceased was a leading Unitarian, who, at his own request, 
was buried by clergymenof the Protestant Episcopal Church 
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and with its burial service. He was the flower of the school 
of self-culture, yet, dying, turned his face to the Church of 
self-sacrifice. Wasit that Unitarianism fostered the esthetic 
and left it to starve? Or was it the tribute self-culture 
must always pay to self-sacrifice? I did not then undertake 
to answer these questions, nor do I now. I only know that 
the simple incident made so deep an impression on me that I 
have not to this day shaken it off. You see I could not go 
with you. But what have I done with my “call”? I 
speak now as often as the opportunity offers itself, and I 
hope some day in the great, undiscovered country to an- 
swer it more perfectly than I have been able to here. 


With this the conversation ended. I bade M. good-night 
and good-by, for he was to leave for his home early next 
morning. I had nothing to say, nor have I now. I canonly 
think. And he that hath a head to think, let him think. 





The Bunsen Celebration. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BUNSEN CELEBRATION. 


Notre.— We print the following, sent us by a valued correspondent 
in Italy, who writes, “I shall feel personally most obliged to you if you 
will publish it in the next issue of the Unitarian Review.” He adds, in 
answer to inquiry, the following, which will be of value to those inter- 
ested in tracing the early history of liberal opinion: “ Cesare Cantu, 
the celebrated author of the Storia Universale, who is still living in 
Milan, has also a work entitled Gli Eretici d’ Italia, where he treats at 
some length this most interesting subject. The Stamperia dell’ Unione 
tipografico-editrice of Turin published in 1856 a little volume of about 
two hundred pages, entitled Za Riforma in Italia nel Secolo XVI.: 
perhaps I shall succeed in finding a copy and sending it to you, if you 
wish. It is a most interesting volume, but, I am afraid, the priests 
must have done all in their power to destroy all the copies, and it may 
be now out of print. I purpose to write to you again on the subject of 
Unitarianism in Italy before long.”—F. B. We shall feel indebted to 
any friend who will bring to our knowledge any accessible copy of these, 
or of other works upon the subject.— Ep. 


On the 25th of August the centenary festival of Bunsen’s birth 
was celebrated by the town of Corbach, in the German princi- 
pality of Waldeck. On a monument erected to his memory, in 
front of the St. Kilian Church, founded five hundred years ago, 
which monument was then unveiled with great solemnity, the in- 
scription is engraved in golden letters: “To her greatest son the 
town of Corbach.” In the Memoirs of Baron Bunsen, composed 
by his consort, we find the following notice on his father, Hein- 
rich Christian Bunsen, fourth son of an advocate of the same 
name. He belonged to a regiment of natives of Waldeck, 
engaged in the Dutch service. After twenty-nine years of ser- 
vice in a foreign land, he returned to Corbach, his means of sub- 
sistence being restricted to the scanty produce of a few acres ot 
land and a small retiring pension from Holland, besides what his 
own industry in making copies of law documents might work 
out in addition. 
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In 1798 Bunsen was admitted to the gymnasium at Corbach. 
In 1808 he spent one year at the university at Marburg, and then 
went at the age of eighteen to Gittingen, where his paternal 
friend Heyne recommended him as teacher of the German lan- 
guage to the son of John Jacob Astor, of New York, who was 
studying at the university. In 1811 he accompanied Arthur 
Schopenhauer, who became afterwards celebrated by his meta- 
physical writings, on a tour to Gotha, Weimar, and Jena, and 
became introduced to the most remarkable men of these towns, 
In 1812 he was appointed teacher of Hebrew and of Greek, and 
the university awarded to him the prize of twenty-five gold ducats 
for his essay “On the Athenian Law of Heritage.” In appre- 
ciation of this essay, the University of Jena in 1813 bestowed 
on him the unsolicited distinction of a diploma as doctor of phi- 
losophy, “ honoris causa.” In the same year ‘e accompanied Mr. 
Astor on a journey by Frankfort and Wiirzburg to Vienna, and 
thence to Milan and the lakes of the north of Italy, where he 
heard of the great victories by which the French armies were 
driven out of Germany. Returned to Géttingen, Mr. Astor was 
recalled by his father, and, having awaited Bunsen’s meeting him 
at Paris, was warmly received by his friend, and enabled there to 
continue his studies under the auspices of Silvestre de Sacy, the 
famous Orientalist. 

On his way to meet Mr. Astor at Florence, he was called out, 
between Lyons and Marseilles, by the police from the table 
Phéte, and subjected to close examination because of his resem- 
blance to Napoleon I. and his family. He was supposed, as a 
“ Napoleonid,” in spite of prohibition, to have crossed the frontier 
from Germany. Astor’s pressing request that Bunsen would ac- 
company him to New York was met by his fixed decision not to 
leave Europe until he should be better prepared for his Oriental 
journey. The friends parted, to meet again in Heidelberg after 
a lapse of forty-one years. An English travelling companion 
from Paris, Mr. Catheart, looked him out in Florence, and in- 
duced Bunsen to spare him three hours daily for instruction in 
French during four months, explaining to him the most interest- 
ing monuments of Florence and afterwards those of Rome. This 
arrangeme..t suited perfectly with Bunsen’s plan of awaiting the 
arrival of Niebuhr at Florence on his way to Rome, and he prof- 
ited much by the practice of speaking English. Writing from 
Florence in 1816, he says: “ I am working at Firdusi till 9; 
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from 12 to 3, in the gallery, where I imbibe undisturbedly the 
grandeur of those ancient forms, even to ecstasy, particularly the 
Niobe. . .. I continue to read the New Testament, and desire to 
go through both Old and New in the original languages; but I 
have need first of more inward comprehension of the sense... . 
I contemplate working out a part of my general researches on the 
nature of language.” 

Writing from Rome in 1816, he says that the intimate friend 
of his youth and Secretary of Legation at Rome under Niebuhr, 
Brandis, and himself, told their friends there, “ We shall never 
become Catholics, but we honor them in their conviction more 
than such as believe nothing.” Again, in 1817, he writes from 
Rome: “My most earnest longing is towards the study of the 
Bible. Were there but a spirit of power, making itself felt 
among Protestants! not trifling and toying. In our time, as in 
Martin Luther’s, the kernel must be laboriously extracted and 
contended for. Strong and valiant minds are needed, which may 
God send! The carrying on of pursuits so different as inquiries 
historical, philosophical, and linguistic, — Plato, Firdusi, the 
Koran, Dante, Isaiah, the Edda, etc.,— calls for tranquillity and 
order, such as cannot subsist externally without being founded 
within. But much has yet to be done for such a foundation.” 
At the same time he writes: “ Rome offers me everything that I 
could wish for keeping me in animated activity, and in constant 
remembrance of what is alone true and great in life. At the 
same time, at this season it is truly an earthly paradise; the 
weather almost interruptedly fine, and the air never colder than 
with us in the finest spring. In my room, with a sunny aspect, I 
never need fire, and mostly sit to write with open windows. 


The almond-trees are full of blossoms, and everything is expand- 
ing into verdure.” 


Bunsen earnestly desired the increase of intercourse between 
thoughtful minds of each and every one of the cultivated and 
free-spirited nations, and wished that the intellectual and intelli- 
gent of all lands had but as much acquaintance with each other’s 
mental occupation as in the age of the Reformation, when mind 
acted upon mind, in despite of distance, like the reflection and 
reproduction of light from corresponding mirrors. More particu- 
larly did he labor to convince his own countrymen that, although 
Germans possess eminently the privilege of acting as the intellect- 
ual instructors of mankind, yet they should not forget that other 
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nationalities may also strike out truths by which the common 
stock may be increased; and he regretted and never failed to 
reprove the spirit of exclusiveness, which he considered as gain- 
ing ground in the world. Bunsen was fond of using, with regard 
to Italy, the image of the “absence and the need of the Italian 
chord in the musical harmony of Europe, in which as yet only 
the vibrations of the German, the French, and the English chords 
are heard.” Nor were his sympathies bounded by the Atlantic. 
He took the most affectionate interest in American progress, and 
deplored, as a public and private calamity, the existing causes of 
hindrance to that moral expansion, holding in highest estimation 
the capabilities of development, for the best purposes, of the 
young giant State. His cosmopolitan sentiments had their root 
in an entirely German heart. His cast of mind and character 
was essentially German, and it was from his own national centre 
of thought and contemplation that he looked out upon and 
entered into, every worthy variety of humanity. 

In this same year Bunsen was unexpectedly attached to the 
Prussian Legation at Rome, on the recommendation of the Prus- 
sian Minister at the Papal Court, the famous historian, Niebuhr, 
who on an important occasion expressed his opinion that Bun- 
sen was, “perhaps, the most distinguished of his younger country- 
men.” In course of time Bunsen became Niebuhr’s successor. 
This connection with the Legation was followed by what turned 
out to be the most hopeful, elevating, and character-developing 
event in his life, the source of his highest happiness,— his mar 
riage at Rome with Frances Waddington, to whom he plighted 
his troth on a night of starlight and full moon, in the Colosseum, 
kneeling with his bride elect at the foot of the holy cross. Hav- 
ing spent his honeymoon at the Villa Accorambuoni, on the fur- 
ther side of Frascati, and having lived a short time at the Palazzo 
Astalli, Via di Ara Celi, Bunsen and his consort inhabited a suite 
of apartments on the second floor of Palazzo Caffarelli, on the 
Capitol, which proved a home to them for twenty-two years, and 
where twelve children were born to them. The entire Palazzo 
became later, and is now, the property of the reigning House of 
Hohenzollern, who-have been, and remained to be, the gracious 
protectors of Bunsen and his family. 

To the many and important events occurring during Bunsen’s 
residence at Rome we cannot here refer. His departure from 
Rome has been thus described by a friend: “Bunsen left Rome 
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on April 29, 1838, after a residence altogether of twenty-two 
years, twenty-one of which were passed on the Capitol. He 
quitted his beloved home with a firm step and unbroken spirit, 
saying to his wife, ‘Come, and let us seek another capitol else- 
where.’ His carriage was surrounded by a band of faithful 
friends as well as a number of young men, most of whom he had 
himself drawn to Rome, whose minds he had guided into new 
paths of intellectual discovery, whose career he had watched over 
and assisted, and whose hearts he had won for life by his affec- 
tionate and untiring care and sympathy. They saw in him the 
centre of an active intellectual life, which Rome has never known 
since, and which could have been maintained only by a German 
who, as Ampére truly said, was ‘not only the representative of 
Prussia to the Papal See, but of German learning to Roman 
antiquity.’ No one who was admitted in Bunsen’s time to the 
halls of the Palazzo Caffarelli will ever forget either their far- 
stretching prospect over Rome or the assemblage of eminent 
men whom Bunsen’s power of attraction gathered round him 
every winter; while the hospitable Villa Piccolomini at Fras- 
eati will live in the hearts and memories of a smaller circle, 
who were admitted to the happy, unfettered family life which 
went on through the quiet, sunny summer months, on those 
breezy and wooded heights. And the soul of this delightful 
domestic establishment was the head of the household, whose 


gifts of heart no less than of intellect, whose unceasing activity 
of thought, gave zest and animation to the family life at home 
as well as to the friendly intercourse in other, wider, and more 
varied circles.” 


We conclude these necessarily fragmentary remarks on Bun- 
sen’s life by a few sentences which his eldest surviving son, 
Ernest, pronounced at a festive gathering, after the unveiling of 
the monument, on his father’s aims and ends as regards religion: 
“ Pervaded by a deep love to God and mankind, Bunsen tried to 
throw light on the links between God and man by bringing into 
prominence the eternal truths of the past, especially those which 
have been recorded and often revised in the Bible, in that treas- 
ure of mankind which contains, notwithstanding all obscurations, 
if rightly interpreted, forever guiding divine revelations. He 
wished to co-operate in the gradual erection of those historical 
pillars which in course of time will bear the bridge uniting the 
knowledge of the East with that of the West, and thus will set 
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forth what all religions have in common. In all these investiga- 
tions, Bunsen was led by a strong desire not to affect the in- 
herited reverence for transmitted sanctuaries. What the origin 
of these sanctuaries was, what their value now is,—this great 
mystery occupied his mind, which had been enlightened in this 
direction by the standard investigations of Lessing, the father of 
scientific criticism, and by Creuzer’s way-preparing history of 
symbolism. 

“ Always, in times of prosperity and of adversity, Bunsen was 
supported by a never-failing faith in that Divine guidance which, 
coming to man from without, acts in such a manner on the 
divine spirit within him, if man’s relatively free will permits it, 
that the Spirit of God, its rule or kingdom of heaven within him, 
as Jesus taught by word and deed —that the light which lighteth 
every man —that ‘the engrafted word’ — may become ‘able to 
save the soul, as James, the brother of Jesus, expressed it in 
his Epistle. 

“To Bunsen, Christianity, as the religion of Jesus, was the last 
link in a long line of progressions, the culminating point of divine 
revelations.” 





The Coming Religion. 


EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE COMING RELIGION. 


In his opening address at Saratoga, Mr. Armstrong told, with 
a vigor, freshness, and fervor all his own, the story of his ad- 
vance from the faith of his childhood to the broader and simpler 
conceptions of his matured religious thought. The bound from 
which he started was the wholesome, traditionary, homelike piety, 
sometimes spoken of, disparagingly, as “old-school Unitarian- 
ism”; the goal at which he had arrived was that implied in the 
patient study and thoughtful acceptance of the last results of 
critical science,—alike in the field of theological learning and 
of the finest and highest generalizations of physics. But the 
point that most impressed the hearer was that these intellectual 
results had been accepted as articles of a living personal religion ; 
and, in the analysis of them, two data, especially, came out in 
clear relief: first, the direct contact of every soul witH that one 
vast incomprehensible elemental Force which we regard, relig- 
iously, as the Divine Life of the Universe, and may thus know 
in the realm of personal experience and appeal to in the act of 
prayer; second, the moral liberty of which the soul is conscious 
in itself, making the background of contrition or aspiration, of 
ethical passion, emotion, and judgment. The former, he would 
perhaps go on to say, is the foundation of piety, and the latter 
of morality or duty, the two main pivots of the religious life. 

Now we note here that fully equal emphasis is given to the 
second of these two data, the moral freedom of the soul, which, 
on the face of it, seems flatly opposed to the certainties of 
science. It is, however, just as certainly, essential to the passion, 
the fervor, the aspiration, which we associate with the religious 
life: “where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” And the 
interesting thing to remark, in the expression of it which we 
have cited, is that the new scientific conception has been so 
promptly developed into an article of religious faith. To bring 
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the higher life of the soul into harmony and range with a change 
in the intellectual outlook is (if we view it historically) one of 
the slowest and most difficult of achievements. As one of our 
elder ministers once wrote, “It was at least ten years after I 
found I needed a change of base, before I had the same ease and 
freedom of mental movement that I had before,— for example, 
in the conduct of public prayer. With a great price I bought 
this freedom. You that are younger are more fortunate than 
we: you were free-born.” The mental revolution effected by the 
Greeks was at least five centuries in working out, before it be- 
came well blended in men’s higher religious thought, in the form 
of the Christian creeds. And a like process, if we would only 
see it so,—slow, patient, difficult,—is going on under our own 
eyes, which must yet be long in ripening before it can shape the 
mould for the popular religion of the future. What is specula- 
tion to-day may be opinion to-morrow; but it is commonly not 
till after the third day that it can become an article of faith. 

I listened the other evening to a discourse which was both an 
astonishment and a revelation, as it recounted the great steps 
which the advance guard of the intelligence of our time is 
taking en masse towards the body of scientific truth, which will 
become the sure possession of the future. This very last year, 
said the speaker (President Stanley Hall, of Clark University), 
has been ‘the most eventful ever known, in the grand and costly 
contributions it has made, the world over, towards “the higher 
education.” Two features, he said, are most characteristic and 
most essential to this advance: original research, as distinct from 
the accumulations of knowledge at second-hand; and specializa- 
tion of effort, determined by the severest winnowing-process 
among the searchers after truth, as opposed to the generalizing 
and popularizing that go so into our schemes of democratic cult- 
ure. It is no doubt a necessary thing that knowledge should be 
diffused through colleges and schools that gather their tens of 
thousands; but by the latest methods for the increase of knowl- 
edge a foundation that costs a million dollars may be for the 
exclusive service of eight or ten investigators; and, so finely are 
the lines drawn, and so complete is the organizing of the work, 
that the student must know in what particular country, or city, 
or university, or school, he is to seek the very last word that is to 
be found, as to the particular topic he is explaining: in the edu- 
cational system of our day, all colleges of all civilized lands are 
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spread out before him like one great encyclopedia, in which he 
turns to the particular article or line he wants. And here, added 
the speaker, we have quite a new realization of that great boast 
of the medieval Church: that it teaches the one great system of 
universal truth to be held always, everywhere, by all men,— quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. The intellectual enthusi- 
asm, the devoted service, the universal consent, which ought to 
go into a world-religion, are found nowhere else, and never be- 
fore existed, on so striking and grand a scale. 

One of our contributors has told us, this month, something of 
the difficulty that is found in practice, when a mental change of 
attitude, like that which our own generation has had to take 
towards religious truth, tries to adjust itself to the tasks done 
with so genuine a spirit of sacrifice under the forms of the past. 
It does not lessen our respect for the spirit of that service, that it 
is (where most genuine) a strictly vicarious sacrifice: the cost, 
the struggle, and the pain are (by the theological scheme they 
adhere to) the gift which men offer to propitiate offended Justice, 
and rescue others from a doom they trust to have escaped them- 
selves. It is the very essence of the change we speak of, that 
it makes such sacrifice, from our point of view, impossible. 
Dwellers in quiet streets, who were never frightened by a fire- 
alarm in all their lives, cannot possibly share either the terror or 
the heroism brought out by the close prospect of an awful con- 
flagration. Have they, therefore, no cause for gratitude, no occa- 
sion for duty, no scope for neighborly generosity? Nay, new 
griefs, perils, and alarms come upon them daily, and in the dim 
distance is always the thought of some possible catastrophe that 
may overwhelm men’s lives with horror. The past shows us 
enough of that, and none of us knows how much of it the future 
has in store. But there is not the least reason to doubt that, 
when the time comes which brings the immediate crisis, those 
who have been disciplined in a less emotional faith will do their 
full share to méet it, as they always have done. 


ETHICS IN THE COMMON SCHOOL. 


One of ‘the statements made in the discourse we have just re- 
ferred to, quite as striking and important as any, was this: that, 
with all the lavish contributions which governments or rich men 
vie among themselves in making to the higher education, the 
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most munificent and amazing is, after all, the annual appropriat- 
ing, in this country alone, of one hundred and seventy-eight 
millions of dollars to the work of popular instruction in common 
schools. And this, the speaker might have added, in the face of 
two very formidable censures which the critics of our day are not 
slow to bring against the entire public school system, and which 
are beginning to press sharply upon the common mind. The first 
is that our system of public education, dealing mostly with forma] 
instruction and book-lore, does so little to prepare the ordinary 
pupil for the real work of life; and this is fast coming to be rem- 
edied by the attention now paid almost everywhere to indus- 
trial training. The second is a still graver charge: that, in the 
dispute which has been going on about religious instruction in 
the public school, the very elements of morality have been neg- 
lected, with terrible mischief to our body politic; nay, that crime 
has more than kept pace with “literacy,” showing that it is the 
offspring not so much of ignorance (as we used to think), but 
rather a companion of crude, abortive, and misdirected efforts at 
a merely mental training. 

It is not, however, this evil symptom — which is, after all, a 
matter of dispute—that we have in mind just now, but to 
speak of a group of manuals in popular ethical instruction which 
have lately appeared, all at once, in testimony of the wholesome 
turn this widely felt anxiety has taken. The four brief treatises 
whose titles we give below,* taken together, excellently fill out 
such 2 scheme as the best friends of education must desire. In the 
first we ..ave particularly admired Professor Everett’s character- 
istic qualities, precision of thought, clearness of statement, and 
felicity of illustration, which, we are tempted to say, appear here 
at their very best. Sometimes, we have to confess, his discussion 
of more abstract themes, in less familiar fields, has slipped over 
our minds, like geometry without diagrams, or geography with- 
out maps,— always fascinated by the form, and often eluded by 
the substance. But here the singular transparency of statement 
sheds the clearest possible light on those matters of every-day 
life, seemingly so simple of comprehension, but so needing to be 


* Ethics for Young People, by Charles Carroll Everett (Ginn & Co.); The American 
Citizen, by Charles F. Dole (D.C. Heath & Co.); The Laws of Daily Conduct, by 
Nicholas Paine Gilman; Character-building, by Edward Payson Jackson: these 
last two are combined in one volume with the title “Conduct as a Fine Art” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
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guarded from the sophistries so neatly flanked in these felicities 
of thought and phrase. Take the following, for example :— 


Again, a certain amount of activity is more easily controlled than inertia. 
You know that a ship must be going one or two knots an hour, or she 
will not mind her helm. She must be making this way in her own 
course, moved by the wind or steam or some other motive force. A ship 
that is merely drifting cannot be steered. Now in idleness we are simply 
drifting.— p. 166. 


The Master is fortunate, whose perfect familiarity with all the 
schools of philosophic speculation has served to mature his skill 
for this humble but most necessary task of expounding the sim- 
plest elements; and the Teacher is also fortunate, who has in 
hand a guide whose authority he may entirely trust, and whose 
method it is always a joy to follow. 

Mr. Dole’s little book aims directly at the wider field of citizen- 
ship and the outdoor duties of grown-up life, and so serves excel- 
lently, by way of complement, to fill out odjectively the plan 
whose elements and first principles are supposed to have been 
already taught. It shows, in a style not quite so crystalline and 
pure, but with more of the emotional glow that is caught from 
the touch of outdoor life, an equal simplicity and directness of 
purpose, and the same felicity of handling the concrete fact by 
way of illustration. The volume may be regarded, in some sense, 
as an expansion of those capital brief lessons (“The Citizen and 
the Neighbor”) which the writer gave us a few years ago. But 
it goes farther, so as not only to serve as a pretty complete man- 
ual of civil duty, but as an exposition, or, in some cases, a clear 
and effective confutation, of very many popular notions current 
in our every-day politics. By practical teachers it is also praised 
as an excellent class reading-book. It is a fine quality in such a 
book that it deals so largely, and in so straightforward a way, 
with the conditions of the broader national life, which fills so 
great a space in the horizon of every well-born American boy. 

The other volume has the distinction of containing the two 
essays which shared the prize lately offered, in Philadelphia, 
“for the best manual to aid teachers in our public schools to 
thoroughly instruct children in morals without inculcating relig- 
ious doctrine.” Together they make a very handsome book of 
three hundred pages,— a book for teachers, be it observed, not a 
text-book for learners. The “thoroughly,” and the avoidance of 
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doctrine such as is often thought to be the only basis of morality, 
impose the peculiar conditions of the task here met. To secure 
the latter, in particular, without giving offence or exposing some 
great lack, implies no small skill. It is effected by the writers in 
the two ways most plainly open to them: by Mr. Gilman in a 
brief treatise of formal ethics, studiously dispassionate, under 
the headings “Life under Law,” “Obedience to Moral Law,” 
“Self-control,” “'Truthfulness,’ “The Law of Justice,” “The 
Law of Kindness,” “The Great Words of Morality,’ “Home,” 
“ Work,” “ The Law of Honor,” “ Personal Habits,” “ Our Coun- 
try,” “Character,” “Moral Progress,” “Life according to the 
Golden Rule,’ with a basis of natural science, but with a suffi- 
ciency of literary and other illustration; by Mr. Jackson in a 
series of imaginary short dialogues between a wise elderly school- 
master and his pupils,— dialogues extremely vivacious and occa- 
sionally quite felicitous, including the ethics of school-room and 
playground, without forgetting those of home and the State. 
Perhaps no other way could have shown so well the nature of 
the crude material the school-teacher must deal with, along with 
the quality of the mature product which makes a well-regulated 
life. 

There is a broad, strong, and almost passionate conviction in 
the mass of our better American people that the common school 
must be maintained at all cost, not only as “the palladium of 
their liberties” (as was once rhetorically said, oftener than now), 
but, what is better, as their bulwark against disorder, immorality, 
and “the rising tide of crime.” It comes nearer than anything 
else among us can to the notion and the function of a National 
Chureh, such as other times have looked to for a like service. 
And, surely, there is no public interest more to be watched and 
guarded than that this cherished institution should be kept sound 
and wholesome at the root. At any rate, the common school 
was once a school of character; and it can be now. No doubt 
it is. Possibly, the very best thing about it in the former way, 
which most of us profess to admire, was its grave religious 
temper, held in complete good faith, upon a genuine common 
ground of belief between teacher and taught. Perhaps we have 
not lost it so entirely as we are apt to think. Still, the jealous 
controversy that has risen of late years about so simple a thing 
as reading aloud in school the noble lessons of piety and morality 
from the Bible shows that it is areal difficulty these many manuals 
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attempt to meet. On the face of it, religion ought not to invite 
more prejudice than secular life,— the Bible, say, than the news- 
paper. Consider what this spreads every day before the eyes of 
even very young children, who catch from it their first impres- 
sions of the great world’s actual character and conduct! — an 
impression, surely, which needs qualifying by whatever lessons of 
practical morality and positive ethics we can get from any purer 
source. 


BOOK NOTES. 


RENAN’S “PEOPLE OF ISRAEL.” 


The third volume of Renan’s unique and invaluable history 


covers something less than two centuries, dating from the fall of 
Samaria (B.c. 719) to the return from the captivity in Babylon 
(p.c. 536). Deduct the half-century of the Captivity, and the 
remaining 133 years include a very large proportion of what is 
most vigorous and intense in the national life of Israel, along 
with the highest evidences of its peculiar religious genius. It is 
the age of the great Prophets, of the Book of Job, of the most 
poetic and elevated Psalms, of the “finding” of Deuteronomy, 
with whatever of moral uplifting or of revolutionary passion went 
into what Ewald calls “the Deuteronomical Reform.” These 
make the field of some of the finest and most characteristic of 
Renan’s literary criticism. This is, however, fragmentary and 
brief: the main argument turns more upon the political dis- 
asters, terrors, and convulsions that filled the time, which he 
treats with a freedom of handling remarkable even in him, his 
peculiar genius fairly running riot among the obscure and 
tangled mass of material he has to deal with. 

Politically regarded, the phenomenon is that of a small popula- 
tion, crowded upon a territory not much larger than the State of 
Rhode Island, with a capital city (as he estimates, p. 252) of 
only about 20,000, drifting slowly but surely towards extinction 
in one of the mighty empires that threatened it. The prophets 
saw this drift more clearly than the politicians, and regarded it 
as providential: hating Egypt, they in the last crisis proclaime.| 
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Nebuchadnezzar the minister of God for vengeance,—incurring 
the rage of the patriots, whom the retreat of Sennacherib had 
confirmed in the faith that the holy city was invincible. Thus 
the little nation was divided into two bitterly hostile camps: 
one, of those who fought against despair, as they did in the 
days of Titus; the other, of those who, with equally passionate 
devotion, would sacrifice everything to the chances of a radical 
socialistic revolt. This strife of parties makes, on that narrow 
stage, the tragedy, whose plot it is the historian’s duty to 
unfold. 

His treatment of it is wonderfully easy and fluent: the day of 
critical investigation or discussion is past, to him, and he treads 
confidently on familiar ground, descending not to a single pas- 
suge of argument with any opposing critic. It is as if he had 
walked the streets of Jerusalem through the whole of that bitter 
crisis, and seen, without sharing, all its passion and its terror. 
He has always before his eyes that dreadful siege of Paris, in 
1870, and knows what the strife of parties means under a dis- 
aster which all see, though none confess, to be quite desperate. 
He is familiar with the whole story of religious fanaticism,— dis- 
dainfully and ostentatiously untouched by any of its passions or 
its faiths,— and has his parallels ready at each instant of the 
struggle. The prophets, with their following, are “like a Salva- 
tion Army, importunate, proud in their humility, the masters of 
power, without pleasing whom it was hopeless to expect success ” 
(p. 101),— whose influence on the king’s counsel bitterly exas- 
perated their rivals, so that “a whole storm of hate was gather- 
ing against the Anavim [the Lord’s poor] for the day when their 
royal protector should no longer be there to befriend them.” In 
the final siege of Jerusalem, the violence of Jeremiah’s language 
“exceeded all bounds. We cannot repeat too often that in mod- 
ern days the true analogy of the prophets are the journalists of 
the most immoderate style. Jeremiah ... was a compound of a 
Felix Pyat and an implacable Jesuit” (p. 286). “He acted like 
a French journalist who in 1870 might, in all good faith, have 
called the Prussians the ministers of God, have applauded the 
defeats caused by our errors, and have predicted worse disasters 
in the future if the people did not reform” (p. 238). Witness 
“the terrible joy displayed by the Jewish prophet at the exter- 
mination of those peaceful tribes [Phenicians, Syrians, etc. ] 
quietly living upon the fruits of their labor: ... the devastating 
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Jahveh, to whom Attila is a perfect servant, represents Jere- 
miah’s ideal. The spectacle of this destruction enchants him: he 
applauds it and delights in it” (p. 286). So the spirited pictures 
of Ezekiel (chaps. xxx.—xxxii.) “may be compared to poems writ- 
ten by a romantic poet during the siege of Paris, upon the im- 
pending extermination of the Prussians and the tragic death of 
the Emperor William” (p. 291). 

Again, the comments on Job, on the Psalms of the period, and 
on the Prophets, continually urge the point, that the Hebrew 
religious genius obstinately refused such consolation as there 
might be, or such solution to the enigma of man’s destiny, in the 
doctrine of a future life, which all Aryan faiths have found so 
easy. None the better for them, however; for, he says, “ our 
Aryan civilizations, based upon the immortality of the soul and 
the sacrifice of the individual, are too cruel. Let us, at all events, 
acknowledge the right of the psalmist, who protests and who 
weeps” (p. 207). Thus the Hebrew genius is thrown back on 
the “chimerical” remedy of a pious socialism, promising impos- 
sible benefits to the poor, urged with astonishing energy by the 
chief of the prophets, and embodied, with “extreme ferocity,” 
in the new code of Deuteronomy (p. 177). We often meet 
expressions, like this, of a certain fierce disdain in Renan’s allu- 
sions to the temper or the schemes of remedy embodied in the 
prophet’s appeal to the popular conscience; and such expressions 
certainly hide or distort much that is noble and tender in these 
wonderful writings. But, then, these noble and tender passages, 
most likely, are all that the modern reader cares for or remem- 
bers in them. Turn back to the pages of Deuteronomy, or Jere- 
miah, or Ezekiel, and undoubtedly we find that our modern critic 
has opened our eyes to a quality in those writings which the 
religious mind, since the days of the Covenanters, has determined 
not to find in them. But there they are. 

It is noticeable that, in treating of the fifty years’ Captivity, 
Renan says very little of those influences upon the religious 
belief or imagination of the Israelites which most critics have 
been industrious to trace. In fact, he considers that the true 
Hebrew genius was rather intensified and narrowed by the expe- 
rience of that time. The exiles, whether on the banks of the 
Chebar or the Euphrates, nourished their thought ia memories of 
the land and customs they had left behind; they became more 
and more clannish as they brooded over their theocratic or hiero- 
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cratic dreams; they developed their ancient tradition or hope 
into a rigid scheme of a priest-governed commonwealth; and 
when the band of returning pilgrims, set free by the Lord’s 
“anointed,” Cyrus, and the great catastrophe of the Babylonish 
empire, sought again the hills of Judah, they took with them 
both the highly idealized picture of their remote past which we 
find in the books of our Old Testament, and that detailed system 
of a puritanic state which has come down to us as the actual 
legislation of Moses—which was, in fact, a merely theoretic 
commonwealth, impossible to be established in fact, and hardly 
even seriously attempted,— as with the law of usury (p. 356). One 
or two slight efforts to realize a “sabbatical year,” and none at 
all to carry out the beautiful socialistic dream of a “year of jubi- 
lee” (p. 349), are what we actually find upon the page of later 
history. 

In this slight notice we have hardly indicated more than a 
single feature in this very fascinating volume,— the feature of the 
story probably least familiar to the common reader. Of its me- 
chanical and literary execution there is not much to say. The 
translator has improved in the general vigor and excellence of 
his English upon the previous volumes, yet he often leaves us 
longing for the French original, to make sure what the author 
means. An English which says “sacerdoce” for “ priesthood ” 
(p. 295) and “ Kurdes” for “ Kurds” (p. 218), “waiting power” 
for “staying power” (p. 110), or “between... and between” 
(p. 230), is not quite what we might hope. To say that Job in 
his latter prosperity has fourteen sons! (p. 69) may be a slip of 
the author’s; but “third” for “thirteenth” (p. 128) and “sixty” 
for “six hundred ” (p, 285) look rather like a slip of the transla- 
tor; while “paternity” for “fraternity” (p. 401) and “inland” 
for “island” (p. 288) may be mere misprints, which it is to the 
reader’s convenience to have pointed out. 


ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE.* 


The author of this fine volume of English manufacture is a professor 
in University College, Bristol, and he has previously published a manual 
of “ Animal Biology” and an interesting work on “ The Springs of Con- 
duct.” He is a master of the art of popular exposition, not only of 
biology, but of psychology as well; and this volume will be found highly 


* Animal Life and Intelligence. By C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S. pp. 512. Ginn & 
Co. $4.00. 
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readable by any who seek to know the mind of the animal world as it 
reveals itself to an intellect observant, reflective, and undogmatic. The 
book belongs with such treatises as those of Mr. Romanes and Mr. 
Mivart; but it is, in our judgment, more trustworthy as a guide, while it 
it is at least as able. 

The twelve chapters are equally divided between the two subjects 
named in the title. The subjects of the first six are the nature of ani- 
mal life, the life process, reproduction and development, variation and 
natural selection, heredity, and the origin of variations and organic evo- 
lution. In regard to the chief division among evolutionists, Professor 
Morgan thus expresses himself: “Biologists are divided into two 
schools, one of which maintains that the effects of use and disuse have 
been a potent factor in organic evolution, the other that the effects of 
use and disuse are restricted to the individual. My own opinion is that 
we have nct a sufficient body of carefully sifted evidence to enable us to 
dogmatize on the subject one way or the other. But the position of 
strict equilibrium being an exceedingly difficult, and some would have 
us believe an undesirable, attitude of mind, I may add that I[ lean to the 
view that use and disuse, if persistent and long continued, take effect 
not only on the individual, but also on the species.” 

The second half of this entertaining and instructive treatise considers 
the senses of animals, mental processes in man, the powers of perception 
and intelligence in animals, their appetences, emotions, habits, and in- 
stincts, and mental evolution. Professor Morgan’s exposition of these 
subjects is marked by a considerable degree of originality and by much 
skill in the handling. He would compare the process of sense-percep- 
tion to a knocking at the door: “ At the bidding of certain stimuli from 
without, we construct that mental product which we call the object of 
sense. To the mental constructions we give the name of ‘constructs.’ ” 
Professor Morgan denies to animals the faculty of abstraction. They 
an indeed note a predominany quality in an object; but they do not 
isolate this by “floating it off from the object.” The analytic power 
marks a generic difference between the mind of man and the mind of 
the dog, for instance. There is no breach of continuity; but “intelli- 
gence” may well denote the power to form inferences in the field of per- 
ception, and “reason” the power of conceptual analysis. Abstract sen- 
timents, such as a sense of beauty or of justice, are not present in the 
animal mind. “Morality is a matter of ideals”; and, as the animal 
shows no power of forming these, he is outside the moral world. In the 
final chapter Professor Morgan accepts monism as the most rational 
explanation of the worlds of matter and spirit. In man the evolution 
of the higher phases of conduct has had little or nothing to do with nat- 
ural selection. ‘“ They are the outcome of conceptual ideas, and are sub- 
ject to the same process of elimination through incongruity.” 

It is a pleasure to commend to the American reader so valuable a 
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work as this, which Professor Romanes has recently pronounced the 
best discussion that he has read “of the larger problems of contem- 
porary science,— biological, psychological, and Darwinian.” 

N. P. G. 


We have received from the publishers another volume of Sermons by 
J. Vila Blake, entitled “ Happiness from Thoughts,” strongly character- 
ized by those qualities of his we have spoken of heretofore. Among 
the topics are ‘ Peace,” “ Authority,” “The Earth’s Friendliness,” 
“The Natural Man,” “The Undertone of Life,” “Religion and the 
Bible,” “Perhaps.” (Charles H. Kerr, Chicago.) 


Mr. Bixby’s “ Crisis in Morals ’’ consists of two parts, critical and con- 
structive. The former is an exceedingly keen, thoughtful, and vigorous 
discussion of the defects in Spencer’s “ Data of Ethics,” in which we 
have particularly admired the ninth chapter, one of the best bits we 
know of modern Socratic dialogue, once published in this Review. The 
Second Part illustrates, in strict subordination to the data and method of 
science, those underlying principles and forces which constitute the moral 
life, properly speaking, and lead to the higher conceptions of spiritual 
religion. (Roberts Brothers.) 


Professor Norton translates, in his charmingly lucid and pure English 
prose, the first ‘‘canticle” of Dante's great poem, to which he gives the 
proper brief English title, ‘‘ Hell.’?* Such a version, easiest of itself in 
the reading, escapes the distortion and misrepresentation that must 
befall the most skilled metrical translation, and we have read with 
pleasure a considerable part of it. On the face of it, it should be the 
best of guides to one who seeks such help with the original in hand. 
Familiar as he is with that, it is possible that Professor Norton does not 
consider quite enough the natural desire even of the mere English reader 
for the aid of rhythmic form. And sometimes, too, it will happen that 
the mechanical exactions of the form a translator selects will give a 
curious felicity of phrase that makes the best possible reflex of the 
original. We have seen this in his own versions of the canzone in Dante’s 
Vita Nuova ; we have found it, now and then, in the mechanical rigid- 
ity of Cayley’s renderings; and, surely, no prose translation of the 
Odyssey can ever equal some of the exquisite Spenserian stanzas of 
Worseley’s noble reproduction of that poem. The prose form is, after all, 
a disappointment, and we trust that this most accomplished translator 
will give us, before he is done with it, some specimens of what he might 
do in the terza rima if he chose. 

The preface which he has given us to Mr. Latham’s translation and com- 
ment of Dante’s Letters ¢ puts this careful and studious piece of work- 


*The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Charles Eliot Norton. 
I. Hell. 


+ The Translation of Dante’s Eleven Letters. With Explanatory Notes and His- 
torical Comments by Charles Sterrett Latham. Edited by George Rice Carpenter. 
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manship quite above the range of mere literary criticism, and makes it 
one of the most touching monuments of patient heroism in the world of 
letters. The sudden blow which paralyzed the young student’s strength, 
and reduced him to a brief lifetime of hopeless malady in which this liter- 
ary task became the occupation and solace, is told in a few sympathetic 
touches which show a life lesson far more impressive than any achieve- 
ment of letters. Of these epistles, two are of special interest to the gen- 
eral reader, the sixth and the eleventh. The commentary bound in with 
them consists chiefly of careful studies of the local or family history of 
the time, with other material such as may give a more intelligent un- 
derstanding of the age whose picture, vigorous, condensed, immortal, is 
to be found only in the works of Dante. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


In “The Vikings in Western Christendom,” Mr. C. F. Keary, who 
has made himself known as an authority on primitive belief and ancient 
history in general, presents the story of the Scandinavian peoples from 
789 to 888 a.p. This was their formative period, a time of storm and 
stress. It saw a most important part of the long struggle between Chris- 
tianity and northern heathenism. Mr. Keary has, accordingly, given 
much attention to the attitude of these two powers at the beginning and 
the close of his record. Each, as is well known, borrowed much from 
the other. Mr. Keary’s subject lacks unity, as he is obliged to turn to 
Ireland, France, Germany, or Spain, as the bold marauders varied their 
attacks. But he has treated the confused time with spirit and good 
judgment, clearing up for the general reader a time over which he has 
heretofore been compelled to pass very hastily. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


If any one desires to know in what a spirit a story of the time of 
Christ should most of all not be written, he will find ample instruction 
in a volume, “ The Genius of Galilee,’’ which Mr. Anson Uriel Hancock 


calls “ An Historical Novel.” The intrusion of the most ‘ modern” 


tone into the description of Jewish and Roman life in the first century, 


A.D., is extreme; and the whole treatment is hopelessly vulgarizing. 
(Charles H. Kerr & Co.) 


In “Money,” by Emile Zola, which Mr. B. RK. Tucker has cleverly 
translated, we have a powerful study from life of some of the most ex- 
citing days on the Paris Bourse. M. Zola takes no sentimental attitude 
towards money, either to reprobate or to adore; but he follows the 
sensible way of those who discriminate between the good and the bad 
uses of which it is capable. (Benj. R. Tucker.) 


“Reason and Authority in Religion,” by Professor J. MacBride Ster- 
rett, D.D., consists of two chapters on the ground of certitude and 
authority in religion, which have the air of having been hastily thrown 
together. Their criticism of Dr. Martineau’s latest volume is entirely 
inadequate. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
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Greenough White, A.M., in his “Sketch of the Philosophy of Ameri- 
can Literature,” would prove “ the independent and organic development 
of American literature”; but, for ourselves, we find his attempt more 
ambitious than convincing. (Ginn & Co.) 


“ The Soul of Man,” by Dr. Paul Carus, “an investigation of the facts 
of physiological and experimental psychology,” reminds one forcibly of 
the man who was said to have a great appetite for knowledge, but a very 
poor digestion. Dr. Carus should assimilate his very considerable 
amount of knowledge more before offering it to the public. Three 
lectures by the same author on ‘The Ethical Problem” are better 
wrought out. (Open Court Publishing Company.) 


Theology and Philosophy. 


The Fourth Gospel. Evidences external and internal ot its Johannean 
authorship. Essays by Ezra Abbot, Andrew P. Peabody, and Bishop 
Lightfoot. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 171 pp. (The titles 
of these essays are: The authorship of the Fourth Gospel, external evi- 
dences, by Ezra Abbot.— Internal tokens of authorship in the Fourth 
Gospel, by Andrew P. Peabody.— Internal evidence for the authenticity 
and genuineness of Saint John’s Gospel, by Joseph B. Lightfoot, bishop 
of Durham.) 

Martineau, James. Essays, reviews, and addresses. Selected and re- 
vised by the author. [Vol.] 4. Academical: religious. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1891. (Contains fourteen college addresses 
and eighteen sermons, etc.) 


History and Biography. 


Jameson, John Franklin. The history of historical writing in Amer- 
ica. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 160 pp. (The author is 
professor of history in Brown University.) 

Adams, Henry. Historical essays. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 
1891. 422 pp. (These essays are: Primitive rights of women.— Cap- 
tain John Smith.— Harvard College, 1786-1877.— Napoleon I. at St. 
Domingo.— The Bank of England restriction, 1797-1821 The Dec- 
laration of Paris, 1861.— The legal tender act.— The New York gold 
conspiracy.— The session [of Congress], 1869-1870.) 

Earle, Alice Morse. The Sabbath in Puritan New England. New 
York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 335 pp. (Includes many details of 
the Puritan’s meeting-house, his pews, his discomfort from cold, his 
tithing man, his Psalm book, his music, the authority of his church 
and ministers, his ministers, their pay and plain speaking.) 

Walker, George Leon. Thomas Hooker: preacher, founder, demo- 
crat. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. [1891.] 203 pp. Makers of 
America series. (Hooker was born in Leicestershire in 1586. After 
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preaching for some time in Holland, he came over to Massachusetts in 
1633 and was settled in “ Newtown” (Cambridge). In 1636 he led the 
band of colonists that went into Connecticut and founded Hartford.) 

Griffis, William Elliot. Sir William Johnson and the Six Nations. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. [1891.] 227 pp. Makers of America 
series. (Johnson, born in Ireland in the year 1715, came in 1738 to the 
Mohawk valley, and, beginning as an Indian trader, lived acquire an 
influence over the Indians of New York that was a not unimportant 
factor in the overthrow of French power in America.) 

Bruce, Henry. Life of General Houston, 1793-1863. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. [1891.] 252 pp. Portrait. Makers of America 
series. (The whole interesting career of Samuel Houston is here cold, 
not only his early efforts to free Texas from Mexico, but also his later 
unsuccessful endeavors to keep Texas in the Union when the secession 
struggle came on.) 

Ball, Thomas. My threescore years and ten. An autobiography. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1891. 399 pp. Portrait. (The author here 
tells us of his early struggles and later successes as a sculptor. ) 

Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. Austin Phelps: a memoir. New York: 
C. Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 280 pp. Portraits. [lustrations. (Mrs. 
Ward, under her better known maiden name, has given here a most 
loving sketch of her father, who was a professor at Andover Theological 
Seminary from 1545 to 1879.) 

Sanborn, Franklin Benjamin. Dr. S. G. Howe, the philanthropist. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1891. 570 pp. Portrait. American 
reformer series. (This first memoir of Dr. Howe cannot fail to make the 
reader hope that some more extended account of his work and of the 
man may be written.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Knight, William. The philosophy of the beautiful, being outlines of 
the history of esthetics. New York: C.Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 288 pp. 
University extension manuals. (The author, a professor in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, has here given a discussion of the philosophy of the 
beautiful and au attempt at a constructive theory, preceded by an outline 
of the history of opinion and a critical analysis of the chief theories of 
esthetics. ) 

Conduct as a fine art. The laws of daily conduct by Nicholas Paine 
Gilman. Character building (a master’s talks with his pupils) by 
Edward Payson Jackson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 


149, 230 pp. (‘These two essays were among those written in competi- 
tion for the prize offered by the American Secular Union for the best 
essay adapted to aid teachers in instructing children and youth in the 
purest principles of morality without inculcating religious doctrine. 
The prize was divided between the above authors.) 
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Schuchhardt, Carl. Schliemann’s excavations: an archeological 
and historical study. Translated from the German by Eugene Sellers. 
With an appendix om the recent discoveries at Hissarlik by Dr. Schlie- 
mann and Dr. Dorpfeld. With an introduction by Walter Leaf. Illus- 
trated. London. Macmillan & Co. 1891. xxxii, 363 pp. Portrait. 

Webb, Sidney. The London programme. London: S. Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1891. 218 pp. (These pages “aim at nothing more pretentious 
than describing in language easily read and understood the more im- 
portant of those reforms in the administration of the metropolis which 
are so often known as the “London programme.” The promotion of 
the interests of London as a whole, rather than those of individual 
Londoners, forms the principle underlying all the proposals in this little 
book. ) 

Weber, Frederick. A popular history of music from the earliest 
times. With illustrations. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1891. 
327 pp. (Contains a chapter on the Music of the Hebrews, as recorded 
in the Old Testament, with the music of three old Hebrew melodies. ) 

Lowell, James Russell. Writings. Riverside edition in 10 vols. 
3oston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 3 portraits. Vols. 1-4. Lit- 
erary essays. 5. Political essays. 6. Literary and political addresses. 
7-10. Poems. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 

The Renaissance. The Revivalb of Learning and Art in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries. By Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. Price $1.50. For sale by 
W. B. Clarke & Co. 

From Charles H. Kerr § Co., Chicago. 

Happiness from Thoughts, and Other Sermons. By James Vila Blake 

Price $1.00. For sale by George H. Ellis. (See p. 400.) 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
History of the People of Israel from the Time of Hezekiah till the Return 
from Babylon. By Ernest Renan. (See p. 395.) 
The Crisis in Morals: An Examination of Rational Ethics in the Light of 
Modern Science. By James Thompson Bixby. (See p. 400.) 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


The Translation of Dante’s Eleven Letters. With Explanatory Notes and 
Historical Comments by Charles Sterrett Latham. Edited by George Rice Car- 
penter. (See p. 400.) 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Charles Eliot 
Norton. I. Hell. (See p. 400.) 

The Lost Ring, and Other Poems. By Caroline A. Mason. With an Intro- 
duction by Charles G. Ames. $1.25. 

Land of the Lingering Snow, chronicles of a stroller in New England from 
January to June, by Frank Bolles. (A naturalist’s half-year diary, describing 
26 most characteristic bits of New England scenery.) $1.25. 


From Essex Hall, London. 


Religion and Life. Eight Essays on Modern Religious Developments. 
Edited by Richard Bartram. 





